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lrish Writing Today 


By JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


- IS ALMOST im- 
possible to say 
anything about Irish 
writing without say- 
ing a lot about Irish 
publishing; for, in 
Ireland, writing is a 
sorry trade because 
publishing is a poor 
business. 

How sorry the 
trade and how poor 
the business may be judged from two 
facts—that there is not one writer in Ire- 
land who makes a good living by writing 
for his own people, and not one pub- 
lisher who lives by catering solely for the 
home market. All but one of our pub- 
lishing houses publish man-sized books 
as a sideline, using the plant and the or- 
ganization that serves their main busi- 
ness—the production and sale of school 
texts, or general commercial printing. 
The sole exception is a publisher who 
produces devotional and religious books 
for export. 

The number of books published in 
Ireland each year is pitifully small in 
comparison with the numbers published 
in countries like Denmark and Belgium; 
and the reason is, not that we are a 
small country, but that we are a small 
English-speaking country on the door- 
step of a big English-speaking country 
and on the shopping list of the English- 
speaking world. Our bookshops are 
crammed with books, but they are Eng- 
lish and American books—some good, 
some bad, some just ordinary, run-of-the- 
mill fiction. 

The home market is relatively small, 
but it is a valuable export market, and 
it is well worth England’s while to cater 
for it. England sends us books by the 
ton, and they crowd out and overshadow 
our Irish books, because they are well 
publicized and advertised, not only in 
English journals (which circulate wide- 
ly in this country), but even in our Irish 
papers; for our literary editors like to 
keep their readers well-informed on the 


books that the world is talking about, 
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and advertising managers see to it that 
the review space given to English pub- 
lishers is in keeping with their generous 
advertisements. 

And the Irish publisher can’t fight 
back. He must advertise his wares, but 
he can’t afford to splash them. It is a 
matter of arithmetic. The trouble is, not 
that the average Irish novel sells only 
2,000 copies, but that the very success- 
ful ones rarely pass 5,000. In England 
and America, on the other hand, the 
best-seller may reach cosmic figures and 
carry a whole year’s publishing on its 
back. Publishers everywhere are satisfied 
with a book that pays its way, but they 
live on successes. If they want to keep 
solvent they must hit the jack-pot once 
in a while; and in Ireland there is no 
jack-pot. 

How does this situation affect Irish 
writing and Irish writers? To answer this 
question I must divide our writers into 
two groups: those who write books in 
Ireland, and about Ireland, but have 
them published outside the country; and 
those who publish at home. 

The first group contains many of our 
best writers, men with world reputations. 
But we lose them to the world. We lose 
them little by little—as we lost James 
Joyce. Some of them emigrate, and the 
rest become lodgers in their father’s 
house. 

They write for a foreign market, and 
give it the Ireland that it wants and 
expects, not the Ireland that really is. 
The result is that their work loses 
authenticity —the background remains 
Irish but the picture is out of focus. 





John D. Sheridan, editor of the “Irish 
School Weekly,” is the author of essays, 
biography, short stories and novels. Two 
of his novels, “Paradise Alley” and “The 
Magnificent McDarney,” have been 
published in this country. Mr. Sheridan 
also writes for newspapers and films; 
“W. B. Yeats—A Tribute,” a documen- 
tary film for which he wrote the script, 
won a special award at the Venice Film 
Festival. 


Many of them, too, develop a grudge 
against the homeland that denies them 
a living at their own trade, and this 
grudge-motif may be seen very clealy 
in the work of James Joyce, Frank 
O'Connor and Liam O'Flaherty. The 
sneer at the Church, and at our trad. 
tional regard for purity, and paint ys x 
obscurantist, superstitious and priest-rid 
den. They regard Catholicism, not as the 
thing that makes us, but as the thing 
that mars us, and so they are guilty of 
double treason—the treason of the Iris, 
man and the treason of the artist; for the 
business of the artist is, not to say wha 
is good or what is ill, but to say what js 
true whether it is good or ill. 


If you are looking for Irish literature 
—in the sense of literature that reflects 
and expresses the Irish way of life—you 
will not find it in the work of writes 
who, whether they stay here or cross the 
sea, might be described as sulky exile, 
For their work misses the real test of 
authenticity; it has not to run the gaunt 
let of the home market. The accident 
that has given an English mouth to this 
Ireland of ours has enabled these Irish 
writers to dodge what the Danish, o 
Swedish, or Italian writer cannot dodge 
on his way to the world market—the ap 
praisal of his own folk. You can get a 
fair enough idea of American life from 
a cross-section of representative American 
fiction, and a fair enough idea of the 
English mind from representative Eng 
lish fiction, but much of what passes for 
Irish fiction is anything but represents 
tive. And the distortion that is to b 
seen in the work of our literary exilesis 
not lessened by the brilliance of thei 
writing. Indeed, in one sense, the better 
the writing the more it distorts; for good 
writing, of its very nature, always gives 
the impression of verisimilitude, and fine 
workmanship adds to the falsity of a 
picture that is deliberately out of pet 
spective. 

In recent years I have met sevetd 
young American graduates who had 
come to discover Ireland with the com 
pass bearings they had got from an it 
tensive study of James Joyce. They knew 
Synge and Yeats well, but they wet 
steeped and soaked in Joyce. They 
equated Joyce with Ireland, took theit 
idiom from Synge, and sailed east on4 
pathetic pilgrimage looking for a light 
that never was on land or sea. I am not 
denying the genius of Joyce (though i 
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was a sad, lonely and, in the end, a per- 
verted genius), nor his uncanny mastery 
fwords, nor the photographic accuracy 
if his descriptions; but I am denying 
hat his work has validity as a composite 
picture of a place and a people. 

[tried to say all this Cand more, for 
| gave a verdict on our literary exiles) 
these young Americans, and they pre- 
ended to understand. But they didn’t 
ynderstand. They looked at me as a psy- 
Aiatrist looks at a patient. They thought 
hat 1 was ashamed of the truth and of 
he men who had told it, and that our 
ick of enthusiasm for the writers who 
lwe so consistently misrepresented us 
yas only the sullen resentment of a thin- 
kinned and priest-ridden people. 

| reeommended Canon Sheehan to 
hem as a corrective, though I hadn’t 
mich faith in my own prescription. I 
tnew that it would do them good if 
they took it; but I knew too that they 
wouldn’t take it. For Sheehan’s touch 
is heavy compared with the touch of 
(Connor and O'Flaherty, and his style 
ismannered. But the virtue of Sheehan 
is that he knew his people and paints 
them as they were and still are; with an 
overdose of sentiment at times, but truth- 
lully always. He softened the lines of 
the picture, but he never distorted it. 
He philosophized too much, and _ too 
ponderously, and much of his work is 
weighed down with topheavy quota- 
tions, but when he wrote of the little 
villages and of the people who live in 
them everything he said had the hard 
wre of truth. If you want to get at the 
tal Ireland in its literature you will get 
nore of it in Kickham and Sheehan than 
rou will get anywhere else. 

The trouble with many of the Irish 
writers whose books are published in 
England and America is that they have 
divided minds. Their work lacks artistic 
nity. Catholicism is in their blood and 
they can’t get away from it. Their sneers 
tive them away. 

Admittedly some Irish writers whose 
work is published abroad are producing 
excellent work and at the same time giv- 
ing a faithful picture of contemporarv 
lsh life—writers like Michael McLav- 
ety, Francis MacManus and Bryan 
MacMahon. I do not want to make too 
much of the geographical accident of 
where a book is published, since a print- 
ig press in London or New York is no 
nore biased than a printing press in 
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Dublin. My point is that a writer who 
does not write first for his own people 
and then for the foreigner—the natural 
progression surely—runs the risk and 
may succumb to the temptation of get- 
ting his picture out of focus, since he 
bypasses the salutary corrective and dis- 
cipline of prior scrutiny by his fellow- 
countrymen. He may not distort delib- 
erately, but his work is always liable to 
unconscious distortion, since he knows 
that it will be judged abroad, not by its 
objective truth, but by the extent to 
which it conforms with the deliberate 
perversions that have come to be regard- 
ed as representative Irish writing and 
authentic portrayals of the Irish way of 
life. 

I come now to the second and smaller 
group of Irish writers—those whose 
books are written primarily for the Irish 
market and published at home. In gen- 
eral the work of this group is not as 
good, from the purely literary point of 
view, as the work of the first group. One 
of the reasons for this is that the writer 
who publishes outside the country en- 
ters a remunerative and highly competi- 
tive market, and his work must be out- 
standing if it is to have a chance of 
acceptance. On the whole, though there 
are exceptions, the better writers aim for 
the wider market, whilst those who are 
not so good, or not so ambitious, content 
themselves with the smaller earnings 
and smaller risks of the home market. 

But there is another difference be- 
tween the two groups, and it is a differ- 
ence of mental attitude. For the first, 
writing is an adventure as well as a ven- 
ture. They gamble for high stakes, and 
there is always the chance of fame and 
fortune. But for the second group, writ- 
ing often degenerates into a pin-money 
hobby, and the quality of their work 
suffers accordingly. I do not mean by 
this that no writer will keep on produc- 
ing good work unless he is well paid for 
it, but I do mean to suggest that a writer 
is unlikely to give of his best unless the 
carrot of success is dangling at his nose. 
In theory, a writer writes to express him- 
self, and lives in a garret. In practice, 
he writes for a hearing, and recognition, 
and material comforts. Money is not es- 
sential for good writing, but hope is. 

This may be one reason why so much 
of the writing that is being done in Ire- 
land these days is competent rather than 
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Our Lady’s Fool 


By Maria Winowska. The inspir- 
ing biography of the great Fran- 
ciscan priest, Father Maximilian 
Kolbe, who freely sacrificed his 
life for a fellow prisoner in 
Auschwitz concentration camp in 
1941. He knew all the heaped-up 
misery of our modern times; tu- 
berculosis, bombardments, occu- 
pation, the prison! $3.60 


Mary in the Documents of 
the Church 


By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. An au- 
thentic portrait of Mary drawn 
from the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church and from the offi- 
cial documents of the Holy See. 
It is arranged chronologically, 
with brief explanatory remarks 
that situate the documents cited. 
| An important work and a most 


significant contribution to Mari- 
ology. $2.75 











Reminiscences of Sister 


Elizabeth of the Trinity 
Translated by a Benedictine of 
Stanbrook Abbey. The edifying 
biography and study of a soul 
saturated with the love of God. 
The letters of Sister Elizabeth 
and the recollections of those who 
knew her reproduce a true pen 
portrait of the original. $3.50 


The Collected Works of 
Abbot Vonier 


Volume |: The Incarnation and 
Redemption 

The Coliected Works will present 
ten of the more important works 
of Abbot Vonier in three vol- 
umes. This first volume comprises 
the following books in the revised 
edition: The Christian Mind, The 
Personality of Christ, The Vic- 
tory of Christ, and The Divine 
| Motherhood. $5.00 


The Art of Preaching 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
Practical explanation of the de- 
vices and approaches required for 
effective speaking. Remarkably 
concise yet thorough, the author 
studies the preacher first as a 
man and then as a speaker. Hav- 
ing dealt with personal integra- 
tion, the art of being interesting, 
and remote and proximate prep- 
aration, he discusses posture, ges- 
turing, relaxation, timing, and the 
middle register. $4.00 
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WHILE YOU SLEPT 

Editor: Having recently awakened from a pro- 
tracted nap, I have, while meandering through 
recent issues of Books on Trial looking for rec- 
ommended books, come across the review of 
a book I had just read—While You Slept, by 
John T. Flynn (BOT, January-February). 

The review set me thinking of the perroga- 
tives of an editor. What should he do with a 
review that belittles an author for things the 
author did not say? A book editor, I suppose, 
could return the MSS with suggestions for 
revisions, but such practice would ruin the 
schedule of one attempting to publish reviews 
while the book is fresh. Should the editor, 
then, delete the portions that violate unbiased 
reviewing. I think it’s his duty to do so. 

I have reference to the reviewer’s statement 
that “where Flynn could have made his strong- 
est case, he is silent.” Is reviewer Giese tell- 
ing us what was said in the book, or is he 
conveying the impression that Flynn is at fault 
for not saying what Giese would have had 
him say? It would seem to be the latter, since 
he tells us that Flynn “has no grasp of the 
great social changes taking place in Asia. . . .” 
Perhaps Flynn should not have written the 
book, particularly since “he has no kind words 
for . . . our foreign policy.” 

Mr. Giese finds most of the book true, but 
he wishes it had been someone else who held 
these truths. He lists some of Flynn’s allega- 
tions and then brushes them off, unfairly, I 
think, by saying “hindsight is always safer 
than foresight,” while failing to record that 
these allegations are far removed from hind- 
sight. For years, Flynn, in books, lectures, and 
magazine articles, has exposed the same, or 
similar, aberrations. 

Mr. Giese says Flynn is not an unbiased, 
objective reporter; but, even if true, this is no 
justification for not being an unbiased review- 
er; particularly, since the reviewer so plainly 
indicates that he possesses insight and infor- 
mation which the author conceals or lacks. 

The bromide on hindsight is likewise un- 
convincing. It is too widely used by too many 
apologists for their own lack of acumen. 

The treatment of While You Slept is un- 
fair to a courageous author; but that is not 
the review’s chief weakness. Since Books on 
Trial purports to supply unbiased information 
on books, it is difficult to understand why no 
mention was made of Flynn’s most pertinent 
chapters—namely, those dealing with books 
published and widely publicized during 
China’s most crucial years. 

Maruusata II 
Salinas, Calif. 





CATHOLIC DAILY 
Editor: Mr. Herr’s comments in the March 
issue of Books on Trial on the New York Ban. 
ner have given me much thought. It has been 
my experience to learn that generally Cath. 
olics talk too much; well, maybe they do tha 
to hide their inadequacy. I cannot say why 
the Banner had to cease. It could be due tp 
the apathy and mediocrity of too many Cath. 
olics, their unawareness. Maybe the thing was 
intended by God as a source of grace, but be 
cause so few availed themselves it was with. 
drawn. I have learned that God’s ways are yp. 
usual. He is original. 

I note that Mr. Herr, too, stresses the need 
of training. A lot of Catholics have come ty 
think that if one has training one has every. 
thing. Zeal, with good intention, and grace 
is a force to be reckoned with. I believe there 
is too much stress on the formals of our era, 
In the time of Christ we have a good exam. 
ple. He chose His Apostles, not from the 
learned ones, but He chose twelve crude and 
rough fishermen. Yet, He sent them the Holy 
Ghost, and they became magnificent fishers of 
men. If God sees fit, there is no limit to the 
possibilities. . . . 

HELEN M. Satrrros 
Chicago, IIl. 


CORRECTION 

Editor: I beg to call your attention to a trivial 
inaccuracy that . slipped into Colonel 
Greene’s review of my book (The Peculiar 
War, April BOT). I was not helped ashore 
by my own or any other general. I can swim. 
I once swam a hundred yards non-stop. The 
actual facts of the matter are that while the 
general and I were on a fishing trip, we were 
attacked by a Zero, which strafed our sam 
pan. The general and I hit the water, so to 
speak, at about the same instant. On coming 
up, he mistook me for a life preserver, and 
grabbed hold of me with so authoritative « 
grip that, knowing my position, I permitted 
him to hang on until I had swum ashore! 
used the Australian crawl, which I had leamed 
in Australia, but that is another story. . .. 


E. J. Kann, Jr 
New York, N.Y. 


OPINIONS VARY 
Editor: I honestly think your publication 
should be in every -Catholic home. It is tk 
most intellectually satisfying guide to liter 
ture that anyone could wish for. . . . Youat 
fortunate indeed to have a man like Dan Her 
who can write so compellingly and so enjoy 
ably. 
KATHARINE JAROSCAK 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editor: “Stop Pushing!” by Dan Herr is th 
nastiest bit of sarcasm from beginning to 
which I have run across in a long time. «+: 
I wish to stop my subscription until such tim 
as you get some . . . good editor. 
Joun P. Kasinc 
Collegeville, Indiana 
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The Paper Priest 


By JIM SHAW 


ECENT BOOKS placing emphasis on 
R the human side of priests have be- 
ynd doubt done much good. Among 
he benefits we may take from them is a 
waning of danger to priests and laity 
like along with a challenge to the truly 
geative Catholic novelist. 


Priests are awful in the same way that 
God is awful. And this for two reasons: 
they are wrapped around in mystery, 
the mystery of their priesthood; they 
lave had given into their hands some 
of the awe-inspiring power of the Al- 
nighty. In addition, they are conse- 
cated people, which simply means that 
they are people “set apart” for sacred 
things. 

Our fathers had, as most of us still 
have, a very sure instinct about this. 
They did not analyze it or formulate 
elaborate justifications of it. But they 
kept their distance from the priest, 
bowed to him in respect, and would no 
more think of treating a priest like an 
ordinary man than they would dream of 
using a chalice for a cereal bowl. 

This “apartness” was not something 
that was forced upon them. It was some- 
thing they wanted, something they felt 
to be right and in the very nature of 
things. It was indeed a good thing, but 
ithad its bad effects. Some of the people 
began to accord the priest a quasi-super- 
stitious power in things that had nothing 
todo with his priesthood. Others began 
to feel themselves so far from the priest 
that they looked upon him as a man 
living in another world, a man who 
could not understand the problems of 
the world they had to walk in; a man, 
therefore, who was no help to them in 
the constant day-to-day struggles of their 
personal lives. Some of the priests, on 
the other hand, fell into an acceptance 
of the all-embracing power attributed to 
them and wielded it in secular things 


© an extent that could only be called 








Jim Shaw is a Canadian writer whose 
aticles have appeared in “The Ensign” 
ad many other publications both in 
this country and in Canada. 
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an abuse of their priestly privilege. 


Neither among the priests nor among 
the people was this situation ever uni- 
versal. But it is only recently that we 
have begun to talk out loud, even among 
ourselves, about the human weaknesses 
of our priests. And it is precisely because 
of our previous strict silence that words 
harmless enough to a European Cath- 
olic fall so harshly on our ears. 


Literature, they say, reflects life, and 
our contemporary Catholic literature is 
reflecting this change. Several recent 
Catholic best-sellers deal with the priest 
as a man and each season’s scant crop 
of Catholic fiction includes more novels 
about priests. 

The force behind this change worked 
from two directions. It came from the 
laity and from the priests. Some of the 
laity began to feel that it was time some 
priests recognize that they were no long- 
er the only educated or capable mem- 
bers of the Catholic community, that 
ordination was not the only way of ac- 
quiring capacity for leadership, and that 
the anointing of hands conveyed powers 
which should be respected in their lim- 
itation as well as in their extent. On the 
other hand, many priests—and priests, 
after all, emerge from the laity—set 
themselves the task of breaking down 
the barrier between priest and people 
which they saw as frustrating their apos- 
tolic work. 

This twofold movement has produced 
good results. We now have an army of 
excellent priests, “in the world but not 
of it,” carrying their priestly influence 
with ease and zeal into almost every 
level of social activity. We have an army 
of laymen standing alongside the clergy 
in defense of the Church and in propa- 
gation of the faith. But the resulting sit- 
uation is almost as delicately dangerous 
as it is good. The danger is that over- 
emphasis on the human side of the 
priesthood may obscure or even lead to 
disregard of the supernatural transcend- 
ence and the hierarchic authority of 


priesthood itself. 
The layman is saying, “After all, you 


are only a man like myself and you 
know no more about the price. of cab- 
bages in Timbuctoo than your inclina- 
tions give you energy to find out and 
God gave you brains to understand.” 
The -priest is saying, “After all, I am 
only a man like yourself and I can un- 
derstand your problems because I have 
to go through them all myself.” 


Both are perfectly right. What they 
say is perfectly true and it is good that 
what they say should be clearly under- 
stood by both priest and laity. But we 
are now approaching a situation where 
both are saying over and over again, 
“After all, the priest is only a man.” And 
this is not so good. For the priest is not 
“only a man.” He is a very special man 
and it is of precious importance to us 
Catholics that we keep him that way. 
No matter how familiar we may be with 
any individual priest—our own brother, 
our son, our boyhood companion—we 
know that he is no longer “just one of 
us.” He has been set apart and we want 
him kept that way. We will play cards 
with him, sing with him, or sit down 
on the sidewalk and eat a banana with 
him. But we must be able to lift our 
hats to him, to kneel down before him 
and kiss his hands. We owe that to him 
and he owes it to us. 


We do not have to be learned in the 
theological nature of the priesthood to 
justify this feeling in ourselves. We see 
its justification immediately in Christ. 
For Christ is the priest and our priests 
are “other Christs.” In that fact we know 
their sacredness and we see them like 
Moses called forth from the people and 
stepping into the cloud to talk with God. 
Anything that infringes upon our sense 
of awe before this wonderful thing that 
has happened to one of us leaves us un- 
happy and disturbed in soul. We have 
lost something and we are lost with- 
out it. 

So we have one of the perpetual di- 
lemmas of Christendom. Father Tom 
Stokes is still Tom Stokes. It is only as 
Tom Stokes that he can represent us, it 
is only by remembering that he is Tom 
Stokes and “just like us” that we can 
turn to-him and that he can come to 
us. But it is only inasmuch as he is Fa- 
ther Tom Stokes and not “just like us” 
that he is any good to us at all. 


The solution of the dilemma lies in a 
perfect balance between the two things. 
We must always bear in mind that the 
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“Our Lady’ 


BOOKS 
For Adult and Child 





For Adults 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. Poetic, 
imaginative essays on the fifteen 
Mysteries, presented in a pocket- 
sized edition. Rich in allusion and 
comment, the fifteen “Acts” pro- 
vide splendid material for medita- 
tion. 164 pp., $1.50 


THE SCHOOL OF MARY, by Rev. 
John A. Kane. A perennial favorite, 
which finds in Mary’s graces, vir- 
tues, actions and words a simple 
but pointed application to our own 
lives. 266 pp., $2.25 





For Children 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY 
OUR MOTHER, by Catherine and 
Robb Beebe. Beautifully illustrated 
explanation, with prayers, of the 
most notable of Our Lady’s Feast- 
days. 80 pp., $1.00; paper, $.75 


THE ROSARY FOR LITTLE FIN- 
GERS, by Frederick Cook. A favor- 
ite booklet-form presentation of the 
Rosary, rhymed for little ones. 44 
pp., paper, $.50 


OUR LADY AND THE AZTEC, by 
Josephine M. O’Neil. “Written for 
children but in such a way that the 
adult as well will be delighted, is 
the thrilling story of the Mexican 
shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe,” 
says the Franciscan Review. This 
new treatment of the story of Juan 
Diego has an exceptionally attrac- 
tive format, with brilliant illustra- 
tions. 72 pp., $1.00 
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priest is a man, and we must never for- 
get that the man is a priest. But perfect 
balance in human relations is a rare 
thing. The scales go up and down with 
the change of times and circumstances. 
We have come through a period of cloth- 
ing the man in an authority due only 
to the priest. In cleansing that of its 
error, are we now in danger of throwing 
out the baby with the bathwater and 
exposing the priesthood to the danger 
of being judged by the frailty of the 
man. We Catholics have most certainly 
not done this nor have we any intention 
of doing so. But that is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, “Are we expos- 
ing ourselves and the priesthood to this 
danger?” 

Always remembering that danger is 
not a bad thing (all learning, for in- 
stance, is dangerous and the more sacred 
the learning the greater the danger), 
there seems to be reason for thinking 
that we are. That this may be so is no 
argument for withdrawing from the dan- 
ger. But it is a strong argument for being 
aware of the danger and acting accord- 
ingly. 

Since the danger is over-emphasis of 
“After all, the priest is a man,” the ac- 
tion we must take is much more empha- 
sis on “After all, the man is a priest.” 
The obligation for placing this correc- 
tive balance lies upon all of us, priest 
and laity alike. But it lies in a particular 
fashion upon the writer, be he cleric or 
lay. For if the literature of a period re- 
Hlects its temper, it also goes a long way 
to forming that temper. There is a re- 
ciprocal reaction between a writer and 
his times. 

If recent Catholic best-sellers, Every- 
body Calls Me Father and Vessel of 
Clay for example, are reflections of an 
actually-existing freer relationship be- 
tween priest and people, they also serve 
to establish that relationship in the 
minds of thousands of readers who prob- 
ably never came as close to a priest in 
person as they did in these books. 


Now in the individual case of each of 
these books, this is a very good thing. 
The books provided examples of the 
apostolate of the priest-among-the-people 
at its best. Countless readers must be 
better off for having met those priests in 
their books. For, not only did the priest- 
authors portray themselves, but they also 
managed to offer in the process a very 
good lesson on what the Catholic 


Church is and what it teaches. The ty 
books are good books and it is good tha 
they were published. It would be oh 
viously unfair to label either of thes 
books as “dangerous,” but they may be 
considered as indications of where , 
danger lies. 

One aspect of this danger lies in the 
establishment of a literary trend towards 
writing about priests as ordinary fellows 
who have their temptations, commit sins 
and have to go to confession like the 
rest of us. If we make it the accepted 
thing to write about priests in this vein, 
we shall have to accept the things tha 
will be written. And the authors won't 
always be Father X and Father Tres. 


For instance, when Father X cop 
fesses an attraction to yellow convert- 
bles and blondes or when Father Tres 
has a twinge of conscience about the 
golf bag in his shiny car, we smile and 
metaphorically pat them on the head 
like understanding parents. We know 
that they are really very good boys who 
would never do anything really wrong. 
Their confession amuses and actually 
edifies us. 


But even as we read the book, you 
know and I know that the memory of 
college-boy notions of glamour or the 
fondness for a bit of outdoor recreation 
are not the only temptations that beset 
the man who is a priest. We are open- 
ing up avenues of thought that can only 
be adequately explored in print by ger- 
uine masters of the written word who 
are also endowed with creative insight 
into the human soul. In the case of or 
dinary men or fictional characters, we 
can glide past these avenues or even 
glance down them without concer be 
cause we are not greatly interested in 
what we may find. But in the case d 
priests, it is all too easy to arouse a mor 
bid interest in the inner life of thee 
men who walk apart. So we are inclined 
to go further than the author has taken 
us and it sometimes takes conscious tt 
straint upon our imaginations to prevent 
us from doing so. 

Perhaps, in order to avoid misundet 
standing, it should be repeated at once 
that this is not intended to imply tha 
such a thing happened in the books we 
are using as examples, nor to sugges! 
that we should never open our eyes, it 
print as in life, to the fact that pris 
are men. It is intended simply to poi 


(Continued on page 338) 
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total Rejection 
ft Psychoanalysis 
TusCase Acainst PsycHoanatysis, by 
Andrew Salter. Holt. 179 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 
The author of this book, himself a psy- 
jiatrist, subjects Freud’s doctrine to a 
athing criticism, based not on a study 
{the underlying philosophy nor on an 
gpraisal of the implied ethics, but on 
» evaluation of the system as one of 
sychology. He correctly states that 
sthod and theory are inseparable in 
feudian psychoanalysis and that he 
sho uses the one is committed to accept- 
ng the other. Or, in other words, the 
nethod is the outcome of the theory and 
{the latter is false the former is useless. 
}r. Salter’s contention is that Freud’s 
jetrine is not at all what it claims to be 
nd what but too many believe it to be, 
isientific psychology, but an untenable 
wnstruction, resting on arbitrary as- 
wmptions and not countenanced by 
fats. Not even the alleged successes of 
this way of treatment withstand critical 
eamination; 56.7 per cent of 736 cases 
poved to be failures. (Dr. Alfred Adler 
wed to say that one half of all neurotics 
yt well whatever you do with them.) 
The opinion of the author concerning 
the successes resembles rather that which 
lformulated many years ago: successes 
we attained not because but in spite of 
he method, through the personal inter- 
st, advice and encouragement the pa- 
tient gets in the course of the treatment. 
The argument is substantiated by ex- 
insive quotations from Freud’s writings 
nd the publications of his followers. 
There is no reference to critical studies 
whlished previously and no account is 
tken of foreign literature. The consci- 
itiousness in quoting enables the read- 
to realize that the criticism is justified 
ind that Freud himself made the state- 
nents which arouse legitimate objections 
fa very serious nature. 
lllogical in its structure, full of un- 
joven and unprovable assumptions, 
tnflicting with observable facts, ineffec- 
ve as a treatment, psychoanalysis ap- 
Kars to Dr. Salter as one of the greatest 
mistakes ever made. If the author re- 
Mats certain critical remarks made by 
thers, he does so with energy and with 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


an impressive array of references. 


Many of the followers of Freud have 
felt the need of modifying the original 
teaching. “Neo-psychoanalytic” schools 
have arisen. Most of them, the author 
justly notes, retain the fundamental 
ideas, whereas he advocates a total re- 
jection of the whole system. 


The more or less “orthodox” Freudians 
will not, probably, reply to this critique; 
they will follow the procedure of old, 
either ignoring all objections or envisag- 
ing them as the effect of “resistance.” 
Those who have not fallen under the 
spell but are inclined to believe that psy- 
choanalysis is a truly “scientific” psy- 
chology will be warned by this book not 
to take at face value the assertions of 
the psychoanalysts. 


Study of Democracy 

In the Modern World 

Lrserty orn Eguatitry, by Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn. Caxton. 395 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn is a central- 
European Catholic who makes his living 
by writing and lecturing. He has travel- 
led widely and read much, and he is an 
acute, though sometimes rather super- 
ficial, observer of contemporary affairs. 
Liberty or Equality sums up his political 
observations of the past two decades; it 
is not fundamentally different from his 
other non-fiction work in English, The 
Menace of the Herd, published in 1943. 
Despite the appearances of a scholarly 
treatise (there are 84 pages of notes in 
the back of the book), it remains the 
work of a columnist rather than a care- 
ful scholar. 


The book consists of a number of es- 
says written around the general subject 
of democracy in the modern world. The 
longest of these is on the “prophets” of 
the menace of democracy—and it is the 
most typically journalistic, inasmuch as 
the author quotes such writers as John 
Stuart Mill out of the context of their 
general line of thinking. The second, “A 
Critique of Democracy,” is an excellent 
essay on the dangers inherent in democ- 
racy. It should be read by all who blind- 
ly accept democracy as the best form of 





Dr. Andrew Salter: “Not because, but 
in spite of ...” 


government. The third essay is an unfair 
comparison between modern democracy 
and monarchy of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, before the industrialization of the 
world had made possible (and maybe 
necessary?) the trend toward statism 
everywhere. The fourth essay, on “The 
Political Temper of Catholic Nations,” 
contains some excellent observations and 
some that are basically unsound. The last 
two essays attempt to show a close con- 
nection between Hus and Luther on the 
one hand and National Socialism on the 
other. Again, they contain some pene- 
trating observations, but they tend to 
stress one aspect of the story at the ex- 
pense of others. 


Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s basic thesis 
is that democracy is a bad form of gov- 
ernment, that it is compatible with lib- 
eral Protestantism but not with Cath- 
olicism. By democracy, it should be 
noted, he means any modern non-mon- 
archical government —the outstanding 
modern examples, apparently, are Hit- 
ler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia. The 
author believes that democracy inevit- 
ably leads to totalitarianism, whereas 
monarchy is the best protection against 
such a trend. 


In justice to the author, it must be 
remembered that he writes against an 
extremist group in central Europe and 
that his observations have a validity 
there which they do not possess in Eng- 
land or the United States. But the basic 
thesis remains invalid even for central 
Europe. Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn does not 
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tC a A i, 


Which books are 
eretistelitemiclacticteu 


to read? 


By what authority does 
the Church set up the 
INDEX OF FORBIDDEN 
BOOKS? 





Here are answers to these 
and other important questions— 


WHAT IS THE INDEX? 


By Repmonp A. Burke, C.S.V., Ph.D. 


Director of Libraries, DePaul University 


For every Catholic who has 
ever had to defend the Church’s 
position on reading, as well as 
for every reader, publisher, 

' bookseller, and librarian, this 
carefully prepared, complete 
volume provides an analysis of 
the Church’s stand on the read- 
ing and dispensing of books. 


It is a study based on Canon 
Law, presented in nontechnical 
terms. The excellent historical 
background of the subject is fol- 
lowed by an explanation of the 
Church’s censorship, of the “im- 
primatur” and the “nihil obstat,” 
as well as the processes involved 
in condemning a book. 


Particularly valuable is the 
emphasis on personal re- 
sponsibility in reading and 
choice of books, even where 
the books concerned are 
not specifically listed on the 
Index. 


With so many religious books 
reaching best seller status these 
days, this work is a much-needed 
reference, the first explanation in 
English of this often misunder- 
stood subject. 


CONTAINS A LIST OF ALL 

BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE WHICH ARE ON 
THE INDEX. 


PRICE $2.75 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
405 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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possess the depth of historical perspec- 
tive to realize that the Church is not 
bound to any form of government and 
that its life on earth consists of continual 
adaptation to varying social and political 
forms of life. The Catholic tradition has 
shifted away from monarchies (which 
smothered the Church while protecting 
it) ever since Pope Leo XIII laid down 
the ralliement policy to French Catholics 
who over 50 years ago refused, like Von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn today, to accept re- 
publican, democratic government. Nor is 
the Church wedded to individualism in 
the way the author implies; indeed the 
leadership of the present Holy Father is 
in an opposite direction. 

There are many excellent observations 
in the book and it will stimulate critical 
self-examination of our form of govern- 
ment, but unfortunately it seems to 
make Blanshard absolutely right in as- 
serting that Catholics cannot live at 
peace with American democracy. It is 
true that Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn cannot, 
but this is because he still thinks. in 
terms of Maria Theresa’s times. It is not 


because he is Catholic. 


“Corruption Abounding .. .” 
How to Ger Ricu in WasuincrTon, by 


Blair Bolles. Norton. 309 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


The subtitle of this book, “Rich Man’s 
Division of the Welfare State,” indicates 
the dominant theme. In easy and attrac- 
tive manner we are led through the in- 
tricacies of “favors” and “legality” to the 
brink of venality. But the reader with a 
not-too-long memory may wonder if Mr. 
Bolles has not etched too sharply the 
change from the “pure” of former days. 
Loans to a son of a president may not 
be in the category of present practices 
but one wonders if such an example in 
high place has not influenced the pres- 
ent situation. 

In the chapters “The Taxpayer Goes 
to Sea” and “No Claws in This Con- 
tract” a clear expose of the machinations 
of how ships can be purchased or built, 
and how the Armed Serviecs can sluice 
away funds makes an astonishing story. 
The latter development, according to 
Bolles, was made possible by Congress 
when it allowed final settlement of war 
contracts between the contractors and 
procurement agencies, thereby in sub- 
stance depriving the General Account- 
ing Office of any real power in the mat- 





ter. The chapter on the R.F.C, should 
be given serious consideration whey 
government tackles the problem of how 
to provide necessary ‘venture Capital and 
maintain adequate safeguards at the 
same time. 

Francis Bacon, perhaps, gives Us 3 
clue to our present trouble (“Laws are 
like cobwebs; where the small flies were 
caught, and the great break through”) o, 


‘Tacitus (“Corruption abounding in the 


commonwealth, the 
abounded in laws”). 


commonwealth 


Against “Statism” 
How to Keer Our Liserty, by Ry. 
mond Moley. Knopf. 339 pp. $4.00, 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


Raymond Moley is vitally concered 
with opposing the forces that would lead 
us down the road to socialism. Gover. 
mental intervention or planning in the 
social order he labels “statism.” He ap 
peals to those Americans who share the 
“middle interests” which, according to 
him, cut across occupational, religious, 
sectional and racial boundaries. 

This reviewer -became suspicious of 
Mr. Moley’s critique of the political or- 
der early in the book. On page six Mr. 
Moley equates law with public opinion 
and, on page seven, law is merely the 
expression of what individuals consider 
best for their guidance. Yet Mr. Moley, 
surprisingly, is Professor of Public Law 
at Columbia. 

Up to 1936 Mr. Moley was a New 
Dealer. Today, to judge from his book, 
he is right of Taft. He opposes every: 
thing or nearly everything that has been 
nationally directed since he left office 
as one of the members of Roosevelt’ 
“Brain Trust.” He left office because 
Roosevelt “perverted” the New Deal 
Truman subsequently extended this per 
version. Hence, he is careful in point 
ing out that the “early years” of the 
Roosevelt Administration, the years with 
which he was identified, were concerned 
with “mild reforms.” “Creeping social 
ism” and “statism” come in the pos 
Moley period. Moley leans on othe 
New Dealers who broke with Roosevelt 
to prove his assertions. 

How to Keep Our Liberty must be 
viewed as a campaign document. Here 
is a conservative’s plea that we turn the 
the rascals out. His advice is to turn the 
clock back to the laissez faire principles 
of Herbert Spencer. 
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What College Degree 

Means in America Today 

fmwy Went to Cottece, by Ernest 
Havemann and Patricia Salter West. 
Harcourt, Brace. 277 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 
This book, subtitled “The College Grad- 


wte in America Today,” is based on a 
Time magazine survey of more than 
4000 college graduates from 1,037 col- 
lges. It gives an excellent picture of 
what four years of college has done to 
nd for the 6,000,000 college graduates 
inthe United States. 

Just as there is no “average” man, so 
here is no typical college graduate. This 
utvey, like others, shows existing con- 
litions, in this case among college men 
ind women. 


The college graduates fare better in 
many ways than men and women who 
did not go to college. Marriages among 
the group are more stable. Financially, 
the college graduates are better off and 
am higher incomes. More than eight 
inten of the men are either in the pro- 
fessions Or are managers, proprietors or 
executives in business. 


Concerning religious practice,. eight 
often Catholic men graduates and nine 
of ten Catholic women graduates attend 
church regularly. Among Protestants 
the corresponding proportions are five 
ad six. Among Jews, both men and 
women, only about one in eight grad- 
wtes is regular in church attendance. 
The data do not show whether or not 
wllege was responsible for a falling off 
inchurch attendance. 


College graduates, in their own opin- 
ion, tend to be somewhat conservative, 
international-minded and tolerant. Four 
inten class themselves as Republicans; 
tout three in ten, Democrats; and 
bout three in ten, Independents. Their 
voting, however, is influenced by family 
traditions. 


Contrary to common belief, boys and 
sirls who earned A’s in school later hold 
the better paying positions. Those most 
tive in campus affairs or who worked 
pat of their way through college are 
not later the most successful in drawing 
the largest pay-checks. In general, suc- 
es as measured by position and salary, 

more relationship to family connec- 
tion and type of college attended than 
any other factors. 
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This extensive body of data is care- 
fully analyzed by Patricia Salter West 
of the Columbia University Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. Ernest Have- 
mann presents the normally dry statis- 
tics in an inteersting, readable and even 
chatty manner. The authors realize that 
the limitations of their data do not per- 
mit answers to all questions, not even 
to the important one of whether college 
graduates are what they are because of 
their education or in spite of it. 


War of Words 

In Today’s World 

Is Anysopy ListeNtne? by William H. 
Whyte, Jr., and editors of Fortune. 
Simon and Schuster. 239 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Harold Marten 


Here is a book that will interest anyone 
who has read, probably with poorly sup- 
pressed hilarity, some of the increasingly 
frequent full page ads in which a large 
corporation or trade association attempts 





author points out, that the trouble starts. 
People convince themselves that if they 
can just work the kinks out of the cap- 
italistic system it will function perfectly 
—forgetting that systems are based on 
individual human beings. Such chap- 
ters as “Is Big Brother Watching You?” 
“The Social Engineers” and “Group- 
think” emphasize the dangers of such 
ideas. 


Mr. Whyte’s book is primarily one 
which raises questions; the answers to 
the questions must be provided by 
others. But the questions the author 
raises are searching enough to be of 
great value even without answers. Mr. 
Whyte’s readable prose and Robert Os- 
born’s thought-provoking illustrations go 
together to make up a book that will be 
of interest to anyone in the business 
world, and that will be practically nec- 
essary reading for anyone in advertising, 
public relations, social engineering or 
anyone interested in the use of language. 





Illustrations by Robert Osborn for “Is Anybody Listening?” 


to explain Cusually in terms of apple 
pie, booing the Dodgers and American 
tradition) why it is your American duty 
to support the views of that particular 
corporation or trade association. The 
author, an editor of Fortune magazine, 
has come to the conclusion that the great 
majority of such ads are a waste of time 
and money, and that in many cases they 
are apt to do the advertiser harm be- 
cause they are an open insult to the 
reader’s intelligence. 

After examining these ads, Mr. 
Whyte goes on to other efforts of busi- 
ness to “communicate” with the public 
and with its own personnel. His obser- 
vations are acute and his conclusions 
are far from flattering to the brains of 
big business. As might be expected of 
an editor of Fortune, Mr. Whyte thinks 
there is much to be said for our system 
of free enterprise, mass production and 
large corporations. It is just here, the 


Primer on Communism 

Tue Rist oF Mopern Communism, by 
Massino Salvadori. Henry Holt. 118 
pp. $2.00. 


Review by Sr. M. Augustina, B.V.M. 


An Anglo-Italian who as a high school 
student clashed with the fascist move- 
ment in Italy, Masino Salvadori’s later 
experience as student-in-exile, member 
of the anti-fascist underground, para- 
trooper in World War II, author, teacher 
and director of UNESCO’s Division of 
Political Sciences has given him a rich 
and varied background for this “primer 
for adult education.” Like a good primer 
it is brief, compact, comprehensive, clear 
in its definitions with which one may 
or may not agree. 

The treatment is chronological: (1) 
from the origin of modern Communism 
through the revolutionary phase, 1918- 
1923; (2) from 1923 to the end of 
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Appropriate Reading for 


THE MONTH OF MAY 


- THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE by 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 

Bishop Sheen’s newest book is a 
tribute to the Mother of God, an ex- 
planation of phases of her life that 
have not often been comprehensive- 
ly discussed, and a comparison be- 
tween Mary’s motherhood and that 
of every Christian mother. $3.50 


. THE VIRGIN MARY by Jean Guit- | 


ton 

Sound and provocative study of Ma- 
riology for both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Refreshingly unsentimen- 
tal, this is a work of mature inspira- 
tional writing. $3.00 


. THE IMITATION OF MARY by 


Thomas a Kempis 
A counterpart of the spiritual clas- 
sic, The Imitation of Christ, taken 
from the writings of Kempis and ar- 
ranged according to the mysteries 
of the life of Mary. 

Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25 


. OUR BLESSED MOTHER by E. 


— C.S.Sp. and J. Kearney, C.S. 


p. 
Talks on Our Lady, especially 
Mary’s spiritual motherhood and the 
nature of the devotion to her Im- 
maculate Heart, by two gifted spir- 
itual writers. $3.50 


. THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROS- 


ARY by Maisie Ward 

Among the most beautiful of med- 
itations on the Rosary, these are 
also a source of new thoughts for a 
deeper understanding of each mys- 
tery. Fra Angelico’s painting and 
Caryll Houselander’s verse make it 
a book to treasure. $2.50 


. THE GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION 


OF THE MOTHER OF GOD by Jo- 
seph Duhr, S.J. 

The history and explanation of the 
doctrine of the Assumption from 
early Christian days to its recent 
definition as a “de fide” eee 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA by Wil- 
liam Thomas Walsh 

Vivid, factual account of the six ap- 
pearances of Our Lady to the three 
peasant children in Portugal based 
on the memoirs of one of the chil- 
dren, Lucia, now Sister Maria das 
Dores, and other surviving wit- 
nesses with whom Mr. Walsh vis- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


THE MEANING OF FATIMA by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

An interpretative account of the ap- 
pearances of Our Lady at Fatima 
with special emphasis on the cus- 
toms and traditions of the Portu- 
guese people and on the political 
conditions in the country at that 
time. $2.50 


. DISCOURSES ON OUR LADY by 


Father Nicholas O’Rafferty 

Primarily sermons for priests to 
use during the month of May and 
on feasts of the Blessed Virgin, this 
is also a book of spiritual reading 
for both religious and laymen. $3.25 


A WOMAN WRAPPED IN SI- 
LENCE by Father John W. Lynch 
In a narrative poem the story of the 
Mother of Christ told with great 
wisdom, reverence, and integrity. A 
classic in the literature of Mariol- 
ogy. $3.50 


THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY 
MOTHER by Joseph Cardinal Mind- 
szenty 

“A testament of the great Hungari- 
an prelate’s burning love of church 
and freedom and a monument to his 
reverence for his beloved were 


VISITATIONS OF OUR LADY by 
Father Richard F. Norton 

Twenty-five of Our Lady’s appari- 
tions—at La Salette, Lourdes, Mon- 
serret, Fatima, Guadalupe, etc.—re- 
told clearly and simply. A timely 
book restating Mary’s pleas for a 
return to her Son, and her prom- 
ises. $2.50 


MARY’S IMMACULATE HEART 
by Father John F. Murphy 

Meaning and history of the devo- 
tion to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary under which title the world 
was consecrated to her by Pope 
Pius XII. $2.50 


THE MARY BOOK edited by Frank 
Sheed 

Unique collection of prose, poetry, 
and art praising Mary, from Chau- 
cer through Michaelangelo and 
Chesterton to such contemporary 
authors as Father C. C. ——a 


Prices subject to change without notice 














ited. $3.00 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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World War II; (3) since 1945, With. | 


in this chronological framework the 
author discusses the forces which shaped 
modern Communism — political, socia} 
and economic conditions in Europe and 
Asia as well as in Russia itself, the im. 
pact of fascism, the nazi menace, the 
organization of the Popular Fronts with 
their Trojan horse tactics. The introduc. 
tion by Norman Thomas who writes, as 
he says, “as a democratic socialist,” raises 
some interesting questions implicit byt 
not elaborated in the narrative. The 
reader who wishes to pursue the subject 
will find the annotated bibliography use. 
ful, though by no means exhaustive, 
In the concluding section entitled 
“What Next?” the author faces a series 
of arresting problems: Can Communism 
be weakened or contained? Can its in- 
ternal structure be changed or liberal. 
ized or must Communist states be always 
police states? Can free societies hope to 
do business with them or even to co-exist 
with them? Will Mao Tse-tung follow 
Tito? What will happen when the pres- 
ent generation of leaders, “molded in a 
period of stress and storm,” gives way to 
a younger group not so tested? Will 
the transition be peaceful or otherwise? 
These and other questions are not an- 
swered categorically, but the author's 
realistic analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of Communism do not leave 
the reader without hope. One could wish 
that the hope were less purely natural. 


What Happened to 

15,000 Polish Officers? 

Tue InnumaN Lanp, by Joseph Czap 
ski. Translated by Gerard Hopkins 
Sheed & Ward. 301 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
The Daily Worker will have a hard time 


shouting down this arraignment of So 
viet Russia as Red-baiting. If anything, 
artist Joseph Czapski is almost too dis 
passionate in his recital of facts unearth 
ed in his long effort to discover the fate 
of 15,000 Polish prisoners of war. 

On September 2, 1951, Czapski was 
released from the prison camp in which 
he had dragged out 23 months after Po 
land’s betrayal. General Anders was a 
tempting to form a Polish army from the 
released prisoners that would fight be 
side the Russians against Hitler. But 
where were the imprisoned 15,000 Po 
lish who would officer these soldiers? It 
became Czapski’s job to find out. As 
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ad of the Polish assistance bureau he 
aterviewed numberless displaced _per- 
gas but none knew the whereabouts of 
he missing officers. Czapski forced his 
yay into the Kremlin itself in a fruitless 
gach. Evasions and words and buck- 

ing were the results achieved. He 
yould not believe stories of Russian 
uthlessness until it was the one, ines- 
apable conclusion. It is fairly clear now 
hat these thousands of Polish officers 
flled the huge graves in Katyn Forest. 
The United States Congress is finally 
investigating this mass brutality so as to 
dothe a murdering regime with the 
shameful guilt—even though the Pen- 
ugon has “lost” or “misplaced” the origi- 
nl reports. The destruction of these of- 
fers was one part of Stalin’s attempt to 
diminate Poland as a distinct country. 

The Inhuman Land is a completely 
honest and un-hysterical presentation. 
Poverty, fear, persecution of religion, 
sickness, bitter cold, lack of clothing and 
food are all here. The author reveals the 
hatred of Communist rule by the ordi- 
nary Russian citizen. He is quick, too, 
0 point up some unworthy attitudes 
and actions of his own compatriots. Oc- 
asionally Czapski reverts to his search 
for five men in Russia after World War 
|. At times it is difficult to know which 
of the two searches he is describing. 


Betrayal of China 
By Native Communists 
Tae Enemy Wrrutn, by Raymond J. 

de Jaegher and Irene Corbally Kuhn. 

Doubleday. 314 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 
No one is better able to give us an in- 
ide report on the infiltration and en- 
gulfment of China by Communism than 
Father de Jaegher who, as a missionary 
there from 1930 to 1949, became prac- 
tically one of the people. His knowledge 
of Chinese history, language and tradi- 
tions, his intimate acquaintance with the 
common man, his extensive travels, his 
frequent dealings with Red as well as 
with Nationalist officials, his presence 
and involvedness on the spot throughout 
the dire developments of the ’30s and 
the 40s, enable him to assess the tragic 
suffering of a hopelessly betrayed peo- 
ple on the one hand, and the minutely 
alculating cunning and the satanic, but 
successful, ruthlessness of the Chinese 
Communists on the other. 

To a heavily documented book like 
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Soviet Russia and the Far East by Dal- 
lin, The Enemy Within, especially the 
first half, compares as an engagingly 
written case history does to a dry med- 
ical treatise. It clothes the dry bones 
with flesh and human warmth, making 
the inhumanities stand out the starker. 

Father de Jaegher'recounts the finesse 
with which the Communists worm into 
a district, and their barbarism when they 
can afford to bury thousands of people 
alive. He saw placid Buddhism become 
restive. He describes the early infiltra- 
tion of the 70,000 University students, 
who in turn exerted a vast influence on 
the nation. He sets forth the selection 
and training of party leaders, locating 
the special schools for the different 
stages, from the Chinese village all the 
way to Moscow. 

People like Edgar Snow, Anna Louise 
Strong, George Marshall, Chang Kai- 
shek, Eleanor Roosevelt, Harry Truman 
and many others, of good and ill repute, 
are either met with or frankly mentioned 
in these pages. How Chinese Commu- 
nists, with the help of Moscow’s world 
propaganda machine, deceived America 
and the Western nations as to their be- 
ing patriots and mere agrarian reformers 
is here once more brought to light. 

To students of Communism, not a 
few paragraphs of this book will be repe- 
titions of what they know already from 
Dallin, Budenz and the rest of them. 
Even so, they will read the whole book. 
And those who are still insufficiently in- 
formed on Communism in China will 
here find the whole picture, amply fla- 
vored with personal experiences, dished 
up all in one meal, palatable, digestible 
and maddening. 


Out of the Past 
Quiet, PLeAsE, by James Branch Ca- 

bell. University of Florida Press. 105 

pp. $3.00. 

Review by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. 
There was a time when I blushed to 
admit that I always mixed up James 
Branch Cabell with George Washington 
Cable. But not any more. Not since I 
discovered this past week that a whole 
group of young college professors of 
English did not even know who Cabell 
was, nor Maxwell Bodenheim either, for 
that matter. Later I found a professor of 
sociology twice their age who remem- 
bered and laughed out loud, laughed to 
think how important the college boys 


and girls, and some of their elders, used 
to think Cabell and Bodenheim were. 

Cabell and Bodenheim were pioneers 
of the sex novel in the flaming twenties. 
They were heroes to the sophomores be- 
cause the two of them were prosecuted 
for obscenity and acquited. That made 
them crusaders for the right of free 
speech and prophets of a new freedom 
in immorality. The sophomores now 
grown up, if they remember at all, just 
laugh at the whole thing. 

But Cabell has not grown up. At 73 
in his winter home in Florida he is still 
a bad boy, angry because the sophomores 
grew up and forgot. So he writes his 
53rd book in which he vents his spleen 
on all that displeases him, brags about 
his adulteries and seductions, and asserts 
that the women in his life became the 
women in his books. I wonder what ever 
led the University of Florida to publish 
such a maundering and meandering 
book. 

To incurable egotist Cabell, one last 
word in kindness. The truly great writ- 
ers, the great thinkers, the great men of 
this world are humble. There is no hu- 
mility without first a sense of humor. 
That—and prayer. Until then, “Quiet, 
please!” 


Essays on Worship 

And Parish Life 

Hourctass, by John W. Lynch. Mac- 
millan. 172 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
Here is a book about Catholics of all 
sizes, and in all seasons. From the van- 
tage point of a Catholic rectory, Father 
Lynch looks out over his particular plot 
of the Church Militant and laughs gen- 
tly at the vagaries of his people. In spite 
of the demands made upon his spirit, 
this pastor of souls can still find in his 
heart to write of the humor and pathos 
of mortal man. The title and seasonal 
headings of the book, borrowed from 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, supply a 
framework around which the essays and 
an occasional poem are gathered. 

These essays belie the notion that fer- 
vent Catholic living is a gloomy busi- 
ness, engaged in only because there is 
a pay-day at the end. Here is real, Cath- 
olic joie de vivre. Father Lynch gives 
unofficial voice to his priestly exultation 
at the recurring drama of the liturgy. 
With whimsical touch, he harmonizes 
the themes of the great Church cycles 
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with the parallel seasons of nature. And 
through it all runs the varied motif of 
parish life and worship. 

We are reminded by more than the 
few verses in the book that Father 
Lynch is essentially a poet. A flair for 
poetic phrasing and a lyric response to 
beauty reveal the author of A Woman 
Wrapped in Silence and This Little 
While. Poet-like, Father Lynch is some- 
times cryptic and obscure; but what his 
essays lack in perspicuity and universal 
appeal is compensated for by sincerity 
and genuine tenderness. 


Short Ones 

PLEASED TO Meet You, by Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. McMullen Books. 151 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


In one of the essays in this readable col- 
lection of articles originally written for 
newspapers and magazines, Father Ken- 
nedy bewails the fact that book review- 
ers and book advertisers in the Sunday 
supplements refuse to recognize that 
“there are no good books—there are only 
perfect books.” So we can feel safe in 
not being misunderstood when we say 
that Pleased to Meet You is not a per- 
fect book; it is sometimes good, some- 
times ordinary. The short pieces, most 
of which make a serious point in a light 
fashion, are streaky; in the one longer 
piece, “Spanish Spring” Cwhen Father 
Kennedy does not seem to be trying 
quite so consciously to keep a light 
“newspaper” touch), he is at his best, 
and presents interesting glimpses of both 
a country traveled in and the person do- 
ing the traveling. 

Question for the publisher: what did 
Father Kennedy ever do to deserve such 


a dust jacket for his book? 


Falconry 
Tue Gosnawk, by T. H. White. Put- 
nam. 215 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 
T. H. White planned this book to be 
“about the efforts of a second-rate phil- 
osopher who lived alone in a wood, 
being tired of most human beings in 
any case, to train a person who was not 
human, a bird.” 

From Germany, he obtained a wild, 
adolescent goshawk, the largest Euro- 
pean short-winged hawk and only three 
inches shorter than the golden eagle. 
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Characteristically, the hawk had the 
haughty bearing of a Prussian officer, a 
curved beak, flaming eyes, and murder- 
ous talons with which he could slay a 
rabbit by crushing its skull. 


Taming the bird was a tedious, long, 
emotionally-wearing experience that in- 
volved the author’s staying up night 
after night, walking about with the pu- 
pil on his leather-covered fist, talking to 
the hawk, crooning to him, reciting 
Shakespeare, until the hawk finally 
came to recognize his new master. 


Mr. White’s experiences as a trainer 
of short-winged hawks, his patience, 
cunning, benevolence, are recorded here 
in detail. The small triumphs and dis- 
appointments—the moment when the 
goshawk first gave in and warily perched 
on his master’s fist; the moment when 
it first ate; the moment when it flew to 
his fist; the thrilling moment when it 
flew to him a distance of a hundred 
yards—are skillfully reported. 


The Southwest Desert 
Tue Desert Year, by Joseph Wood 

Krutch. William Sloane. 270 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
It is rare to find the essential air, the 
lights and shadows, the smells and the 
very sights and sounds of a region 
springing into reality through the skill- 
ful manipulation of words, and it is rarer 
still to find a writer who can be com- 
pletely retrospective without growing 
wearisome. The Desert Year affords this 
pleasant and unusual experience to its 
readers. Joseph Wood Krutch is as at 
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for “The Desert Year” 





home in the desert country of the South. 
west as is Paul Horgan. (High praig 
indeed! ) 

While he does not parade his eryd. 
tion, Mr. Krutch’s comments Tange 
widely over many fields and indicate g 
thoughtful savoring on his part of the 
best in wide reading. Nowhere does he 
demand serious attention for his sciep. 
tific observations, rather he expresses g 
wholesome, almost naive curiosity jn 
some object or aspect of nature and then 
proceeds to tell how by further personal 
observation or by candid inquiry of ex. 
perts (who sometimes in turn admitted 
naive ignorance) he tried to unravel the 
simple truth of the phenomenon a 
hand, One of his characteristic cryptic 
comments is: “In nature, one never teal- 
ly sees a thing for the first time until 
one has seen it for the fiftieth.” 


Keeping that light touch which the 
American of today values so enormously, 
Mr. Krutch treats with gentle but de 
vastating ridicule some of the absurd 
conclusions of modern rationalism such 
as that of calling free will “an illusion,’ 
ideals “the product of class interest,” 
morality “merely the custom of a group,’ 
education “the process of conditioning 
reflexes” and the I “only a shifting con- 
figuration of impulses, stimuli and te 
sistances.” His comments on sociological 
matters are almost always wise and they 
are frequently witty. 


Study of Bats 
Tue Wurre Lapy, by Leonard Dubkin. 
Putnam. 165 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Semrad . 
Most of us occasionally permit our mind 


to wander back to our childhood days 
and recall many pleasant experiences. 
The naturalist-author of The White 
Lady not only recalled the experiences, 
but actually returned to his “old stamp 
ing grounds” where as a youth he had 


- collected fossils, frogs and snails. He dis 


covered a colony of bats, and this led to 
a two year period during which he spent 


:many a night and day in the grotto, 
‘which was inhabited by the bats. 


Many of the author’s observations ate 
highly scientific. Along with his spect 
lations and descriptions, he presents the 
correct interpretation of the phenomena 
observed. I was particularly interested by 
his discourse on the movements of the 
bats during total darkness. 
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(ne Woman’s View 

of the “Unholy City” 

JomE AND A Vix, by Eleanor Clark. 
Doubleday. 315 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Richard J. Houk 


(onnecticut resident Eleanor Clark has 
yisited Italy often and has lived for long 
ytiods in Rome. The results of her 
foman reveries and research are con- 
yined in this personal interpretation of 
he Holy City which Miss Clark tries 
» persuade the reader is definitely an 
Unholy City.” This she does, for ex- 
mple, by dwelling on sexual aberra- 
ions and amorality amongst the resi- 
fents—and suggests that the Holy Year 
pilgrims “were as likely as anyone else 
succumb to that other power of the 
‘ity, in some cases more so.” The sug- 
ystion is strengthened by the author's 
«count of young Romans mimicking 
the Mass in a liturgy of four-letter words 
ironed before a public shrine while cus- 
mers in the cheap cafes treat them to 
wine to hear the performance again. 
The tone of this particular chapter is 
made even less appealing by a five-page 
discussion of urinals. 


Miss Clark has neither understanding 
of nor affection for Catholicism, though 
wme of her statements about it are 
varcely original (“the priests and monks 
and nuns are shocking: what is this vast 
population feeding at the expense of 
the others?”). Her chapter on “Mid- 
Century Jubilee” indicates that Rome is 
more a center of worship of Mary than 
of Christ, and would suggest that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was announced in 1950 because it was 
‘the only pending dogma important 
enough to bring out.” The dogma, in- 
tidentally, is but another indication of 
‘the ancient preoccupation with Mary’s 
body, traceable to the days of the most 
ferocious sexual frustration in leaders of 
the Church.” One might ask if Miss 
Clark is speaking ex cathedra when she 
ays that the Holy Year was but a sur- 
face success, or when she questions the 
excommunication of Communists as 
well as the canonization of St. Maria 
Coretti. 


The book is well-written and contains 
much interesting information (especial- 
ly good is the chapter on the Sicilian 
bandit Giuliano), but it contains many 
uncalled for and unfair slurs upon Cath- 
dlicism, 
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E ign SILLY SEASON is upon us. The 
season of puppy love, Spring hats, 
and annual book awards. Being a bach- 
elor of longstanding I do not feel quali- 
fied to discuss either puppy-love or 
women’s hats (the first modest note that 
has crept into this column for some 
time) but I would like to spit a few 
epithets at the current award situation. 

We seem to be fast approaching a con- 
dition in which half of the American 
people will be giving prizes to the other 
half and perhaps that is to be wished 
for. When that point is reached we may 
be able to laugh the whole thing out of 
existence and start over again. I can 
think of only one group that will suffer 
—the publicity hounds—and nothing 
could please me more. 

Most of these annual awards are not 
worth getting upset about. Even such a 
monstrous debacle as the 1952 National 
Book Award will soon be forgotten by 
everyone except the judges who should 
be required hereafter to identify them- 
selves with the words, “I voted for From 
Here to Eternity.” 

The awards that do disturb me, how- 
ever, are the 1952 Christopher Awards, 
not only because of the selections made 
but because of the great potential for 
good that is unfulfilled. 

You may recall that Father Keller de- 
voted a section in You Can Change the 
World to writing. In it he discussed the 
urgent need for good Christian writers 
and confidently stated: “New and bet- 
ter writers can be found. They will come 
from among you,*the people of sub- 
stance, of sound, healthy values—the 
vast group of Americans who constitute 
the backbone of our nation and of our 
Christian civilization. You who have 
your feet on the ground, who are 
thoughtful and generous, genuine and 
stimulating. You Americans of every 
race and color can make a substantial 
contribution to the well-being of our 
country if, fortified with truth, you will 
go in large numbers into the writing 
field.” 

About this same time Father Keller 
announced the Christopher contests; 
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prizes amounting to $40,000 for the 
three best book and play manuscripts “in 
accordance with Christian principles.” 
This contest was a logical and practical 
step to encourage the new writers that 
Father Keller cried for. The Christopher 
office was “swamped with entries from 
all over the country,” proof, if it were 
needed, that such a contest was eminent- 
ly worthwhile and could be expected to 
help Father Keller achieve his aim. 
Three novels were awarded prizes: Call 
It Treason, The Legacy of Gabriel Mar- 
tel and The Three Wishes of Jamie Mc- 
Ruin, all, I believe, first novels and one, 
at least, directly inspired by the Chris- 
topher contest. Not one of these was a 
classic, destined to outlive its creator, but 
all three were good novels and the Chris- 
tophers did not have to be ashamed of 
their choices. 

But abruptly and, as far as I know, 
without a reasonable explanation to the 
public, the whole concept of the Chris- 
topher contest was changed the follow- 
ing year. Instead of a contest which 
would stimulate, encourage and help 
young, new writers it became just an- 
other publicity contest, awarding fat 
prizes to well-established authors whose 
products had already been accepted by 
the public. 

The 1952 awards were announced in 
February and the news was heart-sick- 
ening for anyone who had hoped that 
these awards would have a real mean- 
ing. 

I wish to discuss only two of them, 
the two largest: $5,000 to Fulton Ours- 
ler for The Greatest Book Ever Written 
and $10,000 to big-shots at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer for the movie Quo Vadis. 

What is accomplished by these’ 
awards? Very little. Do you think that 
MGM will radically depart from its 
present policy and devote its energy to 
Christian movies for what must seem to 
them a paltry sum? Do you think that 
Fulton Oursler who by this time can tell 
from his royalty checks that his books 
are best-sellers needs another $5,000 to 
spur him onward? I don’t! 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Author and Eccentric 
Of Victorian Age 


Wixxte Co .tins, by Kenneth Robinson. 
Macmillan. 348 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Sr.'M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 

C. S. Lewis is quoted as saying the rea- 
son he writes his books is that no one 
else will, and he wants to read them. 
The new biography of Wilkie Collins 
by Kenneth Robinson was apparently 
written for the same reason. Mr. Robin- 
son, a patient in a Bombay hospital, re- 
read both The Woman in White and 
The Moonstone, and then every other 
novel of the famous Victorian whodunit 
writer that the hospital library could 
provide. The novels were comparatively 
easy to locate, but an adequate biography 
of their author simply did not exist. To 
fill the gap Mr. Robinson has produced 
the book himself. 


Without footnotes or other scholarly 
apparatus he embodies all the available 
material Chis bibliography lists three 
pages of Collins’ own works and one 
and a half of the more important sources 
on the life and writings) in a firmly knit 
and eminently readable volume of un- 
questionable authenticity. In his por- 
trayal of one of the last of the great 
Victorian eccentrics the author gives 
considerably more than biographical 
facts. The setting is expertly sketched. 
Paris, Italy and London, particularly the 
London of Dickens, Collins’ contem- 
porary, friend and collaborator, are 
crowded with the literary and artistic 
figures of the time. The author knows 
his Victorian England; and the immense 
range of the men, their infinite variety 
if not sensationally portrayed, is certain- 
ly salty. 


The biographer scrupulously keeps his 
own opinions out of the study, and there 
is no secret pressing of a thumb on the 
scales. Material which in the hands of 
a less objective writer might have been 
blown up to sensational proportions be- 
comes in Mr. Robinson’s handling om- 
inously quiet. We are left wondering 
what the author himself thinks of athe- 
ism, of ethical anarchy, “unconvention- 
al” marriages, of the dope habit. There 
is no condemning or condoning—merely 
a piling up of evidence through anec- 
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dote and letter, with sober detachment. 
This is not to say, however, that Mr. 
Robinson is indifferent. His three-dimen- 
sional portrait of @ very real man who 
liked good food, good theatre and good 
friends, of a man who could write one 
of the greatest murder mysteries in Eng- 
lish while suffering the agonies of rheu- 
matic gout, is the result of intense inter- 
est. 

Strictly a biographer, the author has 
limited his observations to his field. 
There is no attempt at a critical evalua- 
tion or appraisal of Collins’ work. What 
his own generation thought of his fine 
manipulation of complicated plots, we 
are shown, and we are reminded that 
T. S. Eliot and Dorothy Sayers have re- 
discovered him in ours. 

Wilkie Collins is a readable and color- 
ful book about a picturesque character 
and is done with competence and skill. 


Autobiography of 
John Masefield 
So Lone to Learn, by John Masefield. 
Macmillan. 181 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
Those who are interested in knowing 
how a poet is made will enjoy this latest 


book by John Masefield. Here the 


“stream - of -consciousness” method is 


drafted into the service of autobiogra- 
phy, for this is a personal record, not of 





John Masefield: With Chaucer in New York 


external events in the author's life, by 
of the influences that helped to mold 
art and the responses that these inf, 
ences evoked in his soul. 
Masefield, even on this intimn 
plane, is curiously restrained. The grop 
ing-pains of his art he describes 
surprising detachment, and _ his 
poignant frustrations are represenge 
with stoical forbearance. One rear 
a dramatic account of how the pipet 


earned his bread and butter during these 






lean years. He married, but how he ac 


quired a wife is mentioned not at ah 
whereas, how he mastered the English 
epithet is given extraordinary considem- 
tion. 

The first impressions Masefield te. 
ords are those of a storied English coup. 
tryside near St. Walm’s Well, where any 
day a boy might unearth an old Roman 
coin or a medieval dagger. A true Briton, 
he becomes imbued early with a passion 
for the sea, spending much of his youth 
before the mast. After an obscure inter 
lude in New York, with Chaucer as his 
companion in exile, he returns to Eng 
land to publish Salt Water Ballads and 
join the young intellectuals in revolt 
against Tennyson. His liberal education 
Masefield acquires in the reading room 
of the British Museum. 

Under the dynamic influence of Wil 
liam Butler Yeats, whose famous Mon- 
day evenings in Woburn Street are 
among the English poet’s happiest recol- 
lections, Masefield becomes enamored of 
the poetic drama and begins his mission 
as a fervent promoter of the speech atts 
in England. His theory of cantilation is 
outlined with precision. 

This self-revelation of England's poet 
laureate is refreshing in its sheer clear 
liness and simplicity. Although the 
chronological outlines of Masefield’s life 
are somewhat blurred, and his personal 
ity represented as rather amorphous and 
abstract, So Long to Learn is an inter 
esting contribution to the literary ar 
nals of the 20th century. 


Queen of England 
ELIZABETH THE QuUEEN, by Marion 
Crawford. Prentice-Hall. 236 pp 
$2.95. 
Reviewed by Mary Conrad 
This third in a series of biographical 
reminiscences about the women of the 
English royal family, written by the for 
mer governess of Princesses Elizabeth 
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Master Truman, Lieutenant Truman, President Truman: A sympathetic, but not heroic, figure 


ind Margaret, seems to be a bit thin. As 
inthe other books, there is a warm per- 
onal regard for the new Queen con- 
santly shown by the author, but since 
Marion Crawford is no longer connected 
with the royal household, often it seems 
that the warm personal regard has to 
ke the place of the intimate details on 
which her other books have been built. 

Much of the book, especially the later 
parts dealing with Elizabeth as Queen, 
ue obviously nothing but rewritten 
newspaper accounts. To pad out what 
the editors must have considered a rather 
short book are 48 pages of photographs 
ind 32 pages of supplementary informa- 
tion about English queens before Eliza- 


beth, 


The Man Who Is President 
Mr. Presipent, by William Hillman. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. 253 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
This is the big, elaborate book that, ac- 
wording to “insiders” at Washington, was 
upposed to bring about the reelection 
ifMr. Truman. Previous to the appear- 
ance of the volume, it was said that over 
100,000 copies had been sold in advance. 
Now that Mr. Truman has stated that 
te will not run again, one wonders why 
the book was written. After reading it 
you are apt to be even more confused. 
Cettainly the pages are sympathetic to 
Mr. Truman, but at the same time there 
Sno sustained effort to make him a 
heroic figure. Many interesting photo- 
waphs, some in color, are scattered 
thtough the chapters. The President per- 
nits himself to be quoted generously 
thoughout the book. He is more apt to 
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be complimentary than critical when 
speaking of others, but he does permit 
himself to be decidedly critical of Henry 
Wallace and of James Byrnes, to the 
profound irritation of each of the two 
individuals mentioned, as the daily pa- 
pers have assured us. 

Actually there is little in the book 
that seems new. Although Truman per- 
mits himself to be pictured as an out- 
spoken critic of Russia by 1948, we 
know that he was very friendly to Stalin 
at Potsdam in 1945. In the pages of this 
book he is on record as being opposed to 
lobbying; he speaks emphatically against 
even the faintest traces of corruption in 
government; he is on record as being in 
favor of placing many additional top 
flight federal jobs under civil service; he 
emphasizes the great interest that he has 
had in Masonry since he joined the or- 
ganization as a young man. He admits 
that he was financially “busted” when 
he entered Missouri politics at the in- 
vitation of M. J. Pendergast. In view of 
Mr. Truman’s reiterated praise of clean 
government, this reviewer has become 
quite confused from reading about life 
in Washington in the daily papers. It 
seems to be impossible to harmonize 
parts of the book with the news dis- 
patches. 


Pioneers of Medicine 

Tue Doctors JAcost, by Rhoda Truax. 
Little, Brown. 270 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 

Rhoda Truax, who is best known for 

her biography of Joseph Lister, has told 

in her latest book, The Doctors Jacobi, 

the story of the lives of two of the most 


influential members of the medical pro- 
fession in America—Mary Corinna Put- 
nam, daughter of George Palmer Put- 
nam, the publisher, and her husband 
Abraham Jacobi, a European refugee 
who became America’s most honored 
doctor and the father of American pedi- 
atrics. 

Opposition to women in the medical 
profession in the early 19th century was 
strong and bitter, and few were the 
women with the vocations and abilities 
strong enough to successfully overcome 
it. Mary Putnam was one of these. With 
the help and encouragement of her fam- 
ily who, although disliking her “repul- 
sive pursuit of medical science,” never- 
theless permitted her absolute freedom 
to follow it, Mary studied pharmacy and 
medicine in New York and Philadelphia, 
and later through womanly strategy be- 
came the first woman to be admitted to 
the Ecole de Medicine in Paris. After 
full and successful years abroad Mary 
returned to America to continue the 
fight for women in medicine, to raise 
the standards of medical schools in this 
country, and to reduce the rate of infant 
and child mortality. Needless to say she 
suffered much in earning her place in 
the medical sun. 

During her long years of study Mary 
had two disappointing romantic experi- 
ences, and had decided that marriage 
was not for her. But through her inter- 
est and work in diseases of children she 
met and married Dr. Abraham Jacobi. 
The latter’s interests and ambitions were 
the complement of her own, and to- 
gether they lived and worked happily 
and fruitfully. 

This book is Mary’s story more than 
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her husband’s. Her tremendous vitality 
and interest in political as well as med- 
ical matters kept her constantly engaged 
in Europe and America. The accounts 
of her activities in France while study- 
ing at the Ecole may seem at times too 
detailed, but this book presents an ab- 
sorbing picture of the growth of the 
medical profession in America in the 
19th century and is a rewarding ex- 
perience for all. 


Biography of Caesar 
And Picture of His Age 
Cagsar, by Gerard Walter. Translated 

by Emma Craufurd. Scribners. 637 

pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
Here is a biography of Julius Caesar 
based on a scholarly historical criticism 
of the testimony presented by writers of 
antiquity. It evaluates the justness of the 
statements and conjectures which an- 
cient writings make about Caesar and 
of the motives which they attribute to 
him. The author, Gerard Walter, does 
not draw conclusions; he is not con- 
cerned with making his study a defini- 
tive picture of Julius Caesar. He leaves 
the final judgments to the reader. 

Much of the contents is a repetition 
of what is known. Very much, however, 
is fresh. New avenues are opened to the 
study of the troubled period in Roman 
history when the old Republic was dy- 
ing and the Empire was being born intc 
the Roman world. For this work is more 
than a biography of one man, dominant 
though that man must be. It is a careful 
delineation of the characters of the ac- 
tors who played such a shoddy game of 
corruption, intrigue and low politics, so 
pathetically in contrast with the old vir- 
tus of the Roman Republic. Catiline, 
Clodius, Brutus, Cato and other mem- 
orable names of classical lore move in 
this story under a light quite different 
from that generally shed in the class 
room. Even Cicero is not beyond cen- 
sure in his relations to Caesar. 

Caesar’s military career is described in 
an interesting, almost fascinating way. 
His qualities as general and his dealings 
with his legions remind one repeatedly 
of Napoleon. His appearance as a con- 
queror at Pharsalus is in striking con- 
trast to the promise of his sickly child- 
hood and youth. His political career and 
his tactics compose a picture which fits 
many a modern politician. His moral life 
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was as unwholesome as it was pagan. 

This work was done originally in 
French by Gerard Walter. Emma Crau- 
furd translated the volume into easy- 
flowing idiomatic English which leaves 
no suspicion of translation. While no 
footnotes mar the printed page, there is 
an appendix containing voluminous 
notes and references. A selective bibliog- 
raphy precedes a good index. This biog- 
raphy should find a place in the hands 
not only of the historian but also of the 
student and teacher of the classics. It is 
a valuable piece of analysis and a just 
estimate of sources, couched in an in- 
teresting narrative. 


Priest, Historian and 
Center of Controversy 
BarroLtoME bE Las Casas, by Lewis 

Hanke. University of Pennsylvania 

Press. 119 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 
Bartolome de Las Casas is one of the 
most controversial figures in the history 
of the world, and today, four centuries 
after the death of the gigantic Domin- 
ican, the world is as much divided upon 
the worth of his character and works as 
it was in his own time. As in 16th cen- 
tury Spain there are still those who call 
him a liar and a madman. Doctor Han- 
ke is not one of these. To him Las Casas 
is one of the great figures, not only in 
the history of the New World, but in 
the history of civilization. So much so, 
indeed, that it is a constant source of 
wonder to him that the Church has not 
canonized the fiery friar. But Doctor 
Hanke is no blind devotee. He is well 
aware of the faults of his hero. He well 
realizes that Las Casas’ fantastic figures 
on the numbers of Indians slaughtered 
by the conquistadors cannot be accepted, 
and he is perfectly aware that on the 
subject of the injustice done to the In- 
dians in general Las Casas is prone to 
be intemperate. Yet in spite of these 
faults Doctor Hanke rates Las Casas 
among the great historians. 

This study of the “Father of the In- 
dians” is not a biography. The author 
presumes that readers of this book are 
well acquainted with the friar’s life. It 
is an evaluation of Las Casas as a book- 
man, scholar and propagandist. Hanke 
rates him high on ll counts. He was, 
says Doctor Hanke, one of the mest 
learned men of his time. The allusions 
and references with which his works are 


peppered show a tremendous store of 
knowledge. And his skill in theological 
argument as evidenced by his debates 
with the famous humanist Sepulveda, 
show him to be a first rate theologian, 
And as an historian, in spite of his 
faults of exaggeration (a fault, incident. 
ally, common to his time), and his lack 
of plan in writing, he rates as the bes 
of his era. His method was sound and 
surprisingly modern, and Doctor Hanke 
finds that, his critics notwithstanding, he 
endeavored to obtain the best sources 
(eyewitnesses if possible), and he evaly. 
ated his sources carefully. Without him 
the history of the voyages of discovery 
would have been lost as well as much 
of the early history of the conquest. 

Doctor Hanke finds Las Casas a great 
man from any angle. He quotes with 
approval the eulogy of him written by 
the poet, Leonard Bacon, who declared: 
“Las Casas is the only religious figure 
of the first magnitude to appear in 
America. The others are members of 
sects. But Las Casas could have looked 
St. Augustine in the eye and told him 
not to throw his weight around.” 


A Soldier’s View of 

Wellington and Waterloo 

Tue Letrers oF Private WHEELER, 
edited and with a foreword by Cap 
tain Liddell Hart. Houghton Mifflin. 

342 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
In 1809 a literate, articulate and patriotic 
young militiaman enlisted in the British 
Army from which he was to be dis 
charged 19 years later “in consequence 
of leprosy and a wound . . . which de 
prives him of the free use of his right 
leg.” He was to serve under Wellington 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, in 
the Army of Occupation (they had them 
then) and in Corfu. He was to stop bul 
lets and lie in miserable hospitals, to live 
in constant fear of being flogged, t 
spend months without sleeping in a bed, 
to endure the eccentricity and cruelty of 
officers, to see a friend of long and hor 
orable service shot before his eyes fora 
small breach of discipline, to know hur 
ger and heat and thirst, and to write 
letters that “give a faithful and impart 
tial record of the services of the Regt 
ment during my time, in which I spent 
so many happy years.” It is pleasant 
record that the writer of these candi 
and revealing letters was promoted 
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gygeant and apparently long enjoyed 
the pension of one shilling and tenpence 
yday which, together with the Water- 
lo meda!, was the reward of his service. 

Mr. Wheeler (to give him a title Cap- 
tin Hart, late of the same regiment, 
does not) had the knack of telling stories 
interestingly and making his characters 
live. His grammar was deficient, though 
it would not be disgraced by that of 
ome college graduates of today, and his 
gelling affords amusing examples of his 
difficulties with foreign languages and 
the letter “h.” He was a true Briton in 
other ways, and more truly still a soldier. 
With a difference in accent and preju- 
dice he could have been an American, 
with a difference of race and language 
a Frenchman or a German, but save as 
asoldier he would be unimaginable. 

Like all men, he was aware there 
were great problems of life and eternity, 
and a military career was no bar to re- 
flection upon them. Observing the indif- 
ference of Anglican gentlemen chap- 
lains while his comrades were dying be- 
side him in hospitals or on the battle- 
feld unassisted by their ministrations, he 
tuned Methodist. Remembering what 
he had read in Protestant histories of the 
Inquisition during a process of self-edu- 
cation, he saw the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox Churches in the light of preconcep- 
tions. In this as in other matters, how 
ever, his mind was candid and sincere, 
and one can lay down his book in rea- 
sonable certainty that he received the 
reward of good and faithful men. 


People of the South Seas 
Tae Forcorren One, by James Nor- 


man Hall. Little, Brown. 246 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
Those who like light reading will enjoy 
these six true stories of characters the 
author came to know in the South Seas. 

The first concerns an Englishman 
who sought privacy on a small island of 
the Low Archipelago. The motive 
Which drove him there was a strange 
one and only revealed in his dying mo- 
ments. Another describes the wonderful 
friendliness and gratitude of a Chinese 
because of the author’s insignificant gift 
of a package of seeds. Perhaps the most 
interesting tale is the one entitled “Fris- 
bie of Danger Island,” which is the stir- 
fing account of a man who had two 
abiding ambitions: to own a boat and 
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to be a great writer. Both desires re- 
mained unfulfilled, but more important 
—though not realized by himself—was 
his devotion to his native wife who died 
in his arms. 


The book contains authentic descrip- 
tions of the islands with their peaceful 
lagoons and attendant palms. James Nor- 
man Hall is a talented writer who uses 
an attractive casual style. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the subjects he 
chose for this book are for the most part 
not worthy of his facile pen. 


Great Catholic Thinker 
And Layman-Theologian 


Tue Lire or Baron Von Hucet, by 
Michael de la Bedoyere. Scribners. 
366 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 
This is a fascinating biography of a 
scholar little known among American 
Catholics. The reader may be astonished 
to read that von Hugel is bracketed with 
Cardinal Newman as one of the two 
great Catholic thinkers of modern times. 


Friedrich von Hugel was the son of 
an Austrian career diplomat and a Scot- 
tish gentlewoman. He was born in Flor- 
ence in 1852 and lived the first two 
decades of his life comfortably but fruit- 
lessly in various diplomatic capitals of 
the Continent. His conversion from 
frivolity and his introduction to the rich 
beauty of spiritual experience came 
about through the direction of “a mys- 
tical-minded but scholastically trained 
Dutch Dominican.” Years later the Ba- 
ron wrote: “God sent this noble-hearted, 
gladly self-immolating Dominican Friar 
. .. to see me and save me. .. . This ever 
vivid memory has braced me throughout 
thirty years. No old woman with a tract 
could have saved me. . . . Once he said 
to me, ‘You think I do all this for pleas- 
ure? for show? Give up marriage, live 
in discomfort and cold, eat fish all the 





year round, that I do it to please my- 
self? I don’t. I hate it, but I do it for 
God.’” Von Hugel’s: future life was 
wholly inspired by this example of sac- 
rifice, discipline, and of high spiritual- 
ity. He, too, girded himself to study, to 
write, to lecture, to fight—sometimes on 
the wrong side—for God. 


Michael de la Bedoyere has drawn a 
warm portrait of his subject from the 
papers, letters and books of the Baron. 
Von Hugel, militant mystic, genius in 
historical and biblical criticism, doing a 
job for God, dominates every page. The 
author's style is in the best tradition of 
historical exactness but never pedantic. 
There is no attempt to systematize the 
theological tenets of von Hugel. The 
aim of the study is to reveal the human 
and scholarly facets of the Baron’s per- 
sonality. He was an intimate friend of 
important leaders in his age, Newman, 
the Wards, Gerard Hopkins, Gasquet, 
the Dominicans Lepidi and Lagrange, of 
Pope Pius XII before his elevation, and 
of the brilliant but unfortunate Loisy 


and Tyrell. 


With his overwhelming love of the 
Catholic faith the Baron fought for lib- 
erty of thought and action, but always 
within the law which he cherished. 
Modernism and immanentism were be- 
ing born. Along with many ecclesiastics 
in high places von Hugel was duped by 
Loisy and Tyrell. He even went to 
Rome to plead for a hearing for them 
with Father Lepidi, Master of the Sacred 
Palace, and personal theologian of the 
Holy Father. Lepidi was so impressed by 
the Baron’s learning and orthodoxy that 
he invited him to become a founder- 
member of the newly created Biblical 
Commission. 

These terrible years ended in disillu- 
sionment when von Hugel discovered 
the true characters of the modernist 
archpriests. Despite the distraction of 
tragic events he wrote a learned study 
of the mystical experiences of St. Cath- 
erine of Genoa. No one ever questioned 
his loyalty to the Church although “his 
Catholicism had many puzzling aspects 
over which a theologian will shake an 
impatient and irritated head.” De la 
Bedoyere proves the point of his re- 
search, that von Hugel always fought for 
God, for his Faith, in the hope that he 
might teach others the deep penetration 
of “the religious thing in our human 
lives.” 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





— CENTURY ago, American lit- 
erature, despite the conceded inde- 
pendence of American history, was wide- 
ly considered and solemnly taught as a 
branch of British culture. From the per- 
spective of today we can look back on 
a classic literary past that is distinctive 
and our own. Yet only 20 years ago Mr. 
Bernard DeVoto felt forced to write: “It 
seems necessary to explain that Amer- 
ice has existed, has had a past—that life 
has been turbulent here as elsewhere, 
and has dealt with its conditions and 
received a shape.” That American 
“shape,” now clear to us, is given cur- 
rent embodiment in several fine reprints 
of American classics. 

American history may encompass 
much more than the Adams family, yet 
the intellectual history of our nation can- 
not be understood—it cannot even be 
articulated—without these ornery Mas- 
sachusetts men who were at home in all 
the world. Allan Nevins’ abridgement 
of The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 
1794-1845 (Scribner, $6.00) gives us 
the reflections of our sixth President, a 
man of wide interests and fiercely inde- 
pendent judgment. His descriptions of 
the imperial courts of France and Rus- 
sia, of life in England, and of politics 
in Washington are of the best kind of 
browsing reading. Professor Nevins in 
compressing many volumes into 600 
pages has added immeasurably to our 
heritage. In literature the most cele- 
brated member of the Adams family is 
Henry, the grandson of John Quincy. 
The Selected Letters of Henry Adams, 
edited by Newton Arvin (Farrar, Straus, 
and Young, $3.50) is a volume which 
demonstrates the process of becoming in 
the man who wrote our greatest auto- 
biography. 

Although Henry Adams, as he tells us 
in the Education, “did not lack the wish 
to become transcendental,” he was too 
much the believer in the objective uni- 
verse to ever become a follower of Emer- 
son. Emerson was counter-irritant to 
Adams, as he must be for many a con- 
temporary reader. The student of Amer- 
ican literature cannot leave him out, 
and, in a sense, he is “unrequired read- 
ing” too. Thomas Y. Crowell presents 
Emerson's Essays ($2.00) in a well- 
printed edition of the First and Second 
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series complete. Emerson did not write 
essays, scarcely wrote paragraphs; his 
genius was for the sentence, and he left 
us some of the most striking in the lan- 
guage. Sharing something of Emerson’s 
style and his philosophy as well, John 
Burroughs was yet an independent ob- 
server. Selections from his writings, 
strikingly illustrated by Francis Lee 
Jacques, have been made by naturalist 
Farida A. Wiley for her John Bur- 
roughs’ America (Devin-Adair, $4.00). 


The statement from Bernard DeVoto 
used above is from his Mark Twain’s 
America (Houghton Mifflin, $3.75) 
out in a second edition. This book is a 
formidable and zestful study of the civil- 
ization which produced our greatest hu- 
morist; the author is out to refute the 
hothouse, psychoanalytic critics who 
thought up an “ordeal” for our foremost 
artist of the frontier.and a false history 
of our literature to validate the theory 
of Twain the thwarted artist. An early, 
and colorfully inept, attempt to write 
American literary history may be seen 
in the critical and biographical study of 
Edgar Allan Poe by a contemporary, 
now brought out b- Dutton ($5.00) un- 
der the title Chivers’ Life of Poe and 
edited by Richard Beale Davis. 


Thomas Holley Chivers, a very minor 
figure, shares with Melville, now justly 
considered a titan, the struggle Amer- 
ican writers have long had with the prob- 
lem of literary vehicle, or form. One 
may go from Chivers’ frequently chaotic, 
always highly personal, pages to those 
of Melville without, for a few para- 
graphs at least, being aware of much 
change of altitude. Melville himself said 
all his books were botches. One need 
not share this harsh verdict, yet even the 
most ardent disciple must admit that a 
windy metaphysic and a heavy whimsy 
mar many of his pages. Jay Leyda’s The 
Portable Melville (Viking, $2.50) pre- 
sents two novels complete—Typee and 
Billy Budd—and tales from the store of 
Melville’s “immense art,” as well as sev- 
eral letters, poems, and marginal jot- 
tings. Mr. Leyda’s chronological arrange- 
ment of excerpts and complete selections 
and his ample notes make this one of the 
most distinguished volumes in the valu- 





able Portable series. Hendricks House 
offers a centennial edition of Melville’ 
masterpiece Moby-Dick ($5.00), with a 
detailed survey of the book’s history and 
over 250 pages of explanatory notes by 
Luther S. Mansfield and Howard P. 
Vincent. And the Modern Library has 
just issued Selected Writings of Herman 
Melville ($2.45), which includes all the 
short stories as well as Typee and Billy 
Budd. 

It would be difficult to find two Amer. 
ican writers more unlike than Melville 
and Henry James. The former sought 
coherence in the cult of experience; for 
the later the complexities of art, the de. 
voted tracing of “the figure in the car 
pet,” provided motive and method. In 
The Portable Henry James (Viking, 
$2.50) Morton Dauwen Zabel has 
achieved the impossible in presenting the 
core of this voluminous author in some 
600 pages. The short novels and stories 
chosen from James’ incomparable rich 
ness demonstrate the justness of Graham 
Greene’s observation that “the final 
beauty of James’s stories lies in their 
pity.” The Portable Henry James bal- 
ances fiction with criticism and corte 
spondence to present a well-rounded in- 
troduction to our greatest novelist. 

In his fiction and his essays Henry 
James was one of the most fruitful teach- 
ers of his high art. Among the novelists 
who worked in the atmosphere he cte- 
ated were William Dean Howells and 
Edith Wharton. The Rise of Silas Lap 
ham (Modern Library, $1.25), a study 
of a business man who rises above the 
ethics of the market place to Christian 
restitution, is Howells’ best known work. 
His superb novel Indian Summer (Ev- 
eryman’s Library, $1.45), the romance 
of a middle-aged American in Florence, 
expertly blends story with the poetry of 
background and emotion to achieve an 
almost perfect work of art. Mrs. Whar 
ton’s The House of Mirth (Scribner, 
$3.00), in dissecting the New York 9 
ciety of 1905, creates in the tragic Lily 
Bart one of the most fully realized her 
oines in our fiction. 

All of these books can be heartily ree 
commended to the general reader and t0 
the student who would know the shape 
of American experience in all its tur 
bulence and variety. 
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two Short Novels 
By Francois Mauriac 
fae Weakiinc and Tue Enemy, by 

Francois Mauriac. Pellegrini & Cud- 

ahy. 219 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by John Patrick O'Connell 
; it a misconception to believe that 
many American readers consider the 
rading of the fiction of translated au- 
hors as work rather than entertainment, 
wthors such as Tolstoy, Bernanos and 
Mauriac? The Weakling and The En- 
emy, two stories translated by Gerard 
Hopkins, read as easily and as entertain- 
ingly as good fiction should. 

The Weakling, Mauriac’s most recent 
work of fiction, tells of a woman with 
big ideas who marries a French Baron 
and regrets every minute of it. She has 
ason.and the poor kid looks like the 
Baron and this continually enrages her. 
Alocal Communist schoolmaster unwit- 
tingly contributes to a wierd climax. The 
Baron’s mother thinks for him, his wife 
abuses him, his son won’t obey him and 
itmay be the Baron’s role to satirize 
nodern man, the weakling. 

The Enemy is a love story of a young 
man who is guided by his mother’s in- 
tense religious tenets until he meets a 
ldy, an old friend of his mother. As 
bvers the two travel about Europe, their 
happiness contingent on the vacillating 
will of the man. He makes up his mind 
when he begins to lose her. Then moth- 
a gets into the act. 

Francois Mauriac is a skillful literary 
technician and an interesting story teller 
s well as an artist deserving of the 
paise, “important contemporary novel- 
ist.” He has also been charged with be- 
ing the “outstanding artist of the Cath- 
tlic literary revival.” In this regard there 
vems to be much concern to label as a 
Catholic artist any writer who isn’t blas- 
phemous and has the good fortune to be 
Catholic. It is by necessity that an hon- 
st artist works at the truth not because 
he is or isn’t Catholic but because it is 
the truth. Mauriac is an author who is 
io a Catholic much the same as Gra- 
lum Greene says that he is not a Cath- 
dic author but an author who happens 
0 be Catholic. 

In the concluding paragraph of this 
bok, Mauriac tangles with a problem 
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which is vexing many authors, and 
which is unknown by so inany more. He 
writes: “But how is one to describe the 
secret drama of a man who struggles to 
subdue his earthly heritage, that drarna 
which finds expression neither in words 
nor gestures? Where is the artist who 
may dare to imagine the processes and 
shifts of the great protagonist—Grace? 
It is a mark of our slavery and of our 
wretchedness that we can, without ly- 
ing, paint a faithful portrait only of the 
passions.” 


Outline of History-to-Be 
In Socialistic England 


AnoTHER Kinp, by Anthony West. 
Houghton Mifflin. 351 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


This novel divides into two parts, and 
that is the trouble with it. The first part 
is concerned with the disintegration of 
men, women and children, of families; 
and the second part is concerned with 
the disintegration of a nation: the sec- 
ond part is by far the better. 

The scene is laid in the future, in 
the not too distant future of Anthony 
West's imagination. England, weakened 
and debilitated by her two great wars, 
seeking for social security, for an end 
to free enterprise, becomes a grubby 
Labour-ridden land where disgruntled 
workers and unrehabilitated veterans 
live out their sordid, narrow and ma- 
terialistic lives in the evening of a na- 
tion. The loss of the British Empire 
brings the soldiers home to march 
against the dockers in the new Social 
Security State; the new bosses are the 
union leaders who pig-like root for im- 
mediate benefits so that the strikes and 
consequent shut-downs bring England 
to ruin and to civil war. A red-starred 
Northern Army, aided by a Russian air- 
lift, wins for a while, but as the novel 
ends an American beach-head on the 
south coast brings hope of a deliverance, 
a deliverance that will last until Amer- 
ica succumbs to the same social doctrine 
that ruined England, the novelist main- 
tains. 

There is a failure to mesh the two 
halves of the novel together, ard the 
first, the personal histories, reads far less 








Francois Mauriac: Who dares to imagine 
the processes of the great protagonist? 


well than does the second history of the 
national disaster. Still the book is a con- 
siderable achievement. Anthony West 
can write; he can delineate men and 
some women. He is a stern moralist in 
his writing but his fiction fails to con- 
vince until he begins to give us an 
Outline of History-to-Be that, please 
God, will never be. He sounds at times 
like an angry young Tory, at other 
times, like a false prophet, but he sounds 
in cadence and it is a pity that his book 
does not succeed as well as it might 
have. 


Some Personal Gripes 

Rotrrinc Hitt, by Wyndham Lewis. 
Henry Regnery. 265 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Galiagher 


Rotting Hill presents ten monotonous 
variations on Mr. Lewis’ dislike of the 
Labor Government in England, and his 
indignation that the “lower orders” now 
have privileges that he considers the pre- 
rogative of the gentry.. He grumbles that 
labor unions have made dawdlers of the 
artisans; that the work of Parliament 
could be done by a machine; that free- 
dom no longer has any real meaning. 
He even complains about the watery 
English sunlight—but surely the govern- 
ment is not to blame for that! ; 
This book is classed as a collection of 
short stories, bat to me it was merely a 
thinly disguised series of personal gripes. 
Undoubtedly; life in England ‘today is 
no picnic; but there must be a ray -of 
hope somewhere. Wyndham Lewis is a 
spokesman for the good old days, but 
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offers no suggestions about ways and 
means of bringing about their return. 
George Orwell, in 1984, universalized 
the misgivings of the English people 
about the future of their country, and 
the result was a real contribution to the 
literature of satire. Lewis seems unable 
to achieve the universal, and the reader 
loses his sympathy for a man who so 
obviously is outraged that his life is not 
so comfortable as it once was, and who 
is quite unable to rejoice that slum- 
dwellers are now able to have some de- 
gree of medical care and improved living 
conditions. 


A Minister’s Heritage 

Of Love and Hate 

Tue Son or Apam Wyncate, by Mary 
O’Hara. David McKay. 440 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Bart Wyngate is a successful Episco- 
palian minister holding a pulpit in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., that provides him, his 
wife Louise, and their five children with 
an extremely comfortable living: a staff 
of servants including a governess, por- 
traits of the children by an expensive 
artist, and shopping tours in Manhattan 
without too much regard for price tags. 

Bart’s vocation is a heritage from his 
father Adam who had toiled as a min- 
ister in Boston. That heritage is espe- 
cially rich in the realm of the spirit. But 
Bart is also the recipient of another 
heritage that makes this book more than 
a candle-and-cut-flower story of a minis- 
ter of religion. An older brother, Ram- 
sey, was always more dashing and cut 
a sharper caper with the ladies. Ramsey 
had always been the bully, domineering, 
grasping, greedily usurping whatever 
was Bart's. 

When Ramsey, more a checkbook 
than a husband, returns from Europe 
with his wife Anna, Bart’s sense of in- 
feriority and resentment comes alive 
again. When Ramsey makes a play for 
Louise and Bart discovers that their liai- 
son is really a renewal of what had gone 
on between them for several years before 
Bart married her, his moral righteous- 
ness is aroused. The awareness that 
Louise has been involved in a series of 
clandestine affairs since™ her childhood 
and that their marriage had merely given 
her a cloak of respectability and a safer 
harbor at the end of each amour drives 
Bart into such a frenzy of hate that he 
becomes temporarily insane. There is a 
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bittersweet ending: Bart recovers his 
mental equilibrium, accepts Louise for 
what she is, and together they set out 
to make the best of their marriage. 

There are profound possibilities in 
The Son of Adam Wyngate. The moral 
turpitude of Louise is the occasion for 
Bart’s pride to expand and explode. Fa- 
ther Gerrity, a rather anamolous charac- 
ter of a priest, is the man to put his 
finger on the real conflict of hatred in 
the self-righteous soul of Bart. 

But Mary O’Hara’s art lags behind 
her theme. The tremendous possibilities 
are never fully realized. Many pages are 
tritely written; some are positively bor- 
ing. Miss O’Hara must be given credit 
for her vision of conflict and reality on 
the spiritual level, but Son of Adam 
Wyngate deserves a low C in technique 
and final execution. Most O’Hara fans 
will want to go back and reread my 


Friend Flicka. 


French Family 
Tue Bmwwou InnERrTANcE, by Edith de 
Born. Norton. 255 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


In any consideration of the novel as a 
literary form, a trinity of forces must 
absorb the attention of critics. Of theme, 
characterization and plot, the last is the 
least important; and its absence is a 
measure of the skill of the novelist. In 
The Bidou Inheritance there is no plot; 
and yet, in the words of Evelyn Waugh, 
its “author produces an effect of breadth 
and intensity quite unusual in a mod- 
ern novel.” 

In her first full-length novel Edith de 
Born compensates for plot deficiency by 
a group of skillfully-wrought character- 
izations and a subtlety of theme that will 
amply reward the discriminating devotee 
of fiction. Easily the most fascinating 
character is Charles Bidou, free-thinking 
individualist and would-be modest mer- 
chant of Bonnefont. More enigmatic is 
Madeleine, beautiful but apparently pos- 
sessed of no great store of brains, the 
widow-victim, in devious ways, of her 
father’s parsimony and determination. 
Then there are Marius Cambornac, pol- 
itician-on-the-make, willing to wait for 
what will inevitably be his; Henri La- 
Motte, apparently in love with his own 
wife, yet furnishing Madeleine, through 
monthly meetings in Bordeaux, a means 
of rebelling against the quiet tenor of 
her father’s tyranny; and Guy, in rebel- 





lion against the encrusted traditions 
which constitute the only creed of his 
grandfather. 

If an attempt were made to hazard a 
statement of the theme of this novel 
one could do worse than quote the words 
of Christ to a mystified Paul: “It is hard 
for thee to kick against the goad.” Un. 
fortunately, the goad here is not the gen- 
tle persuasion of God’s eternal will, but 
that accumulation of unbelief, sterile 
humanism and rank secularism which to- 
day goes by the name of “France pagan,” 


Spies and Counterspies 

In Czechoslavakia 

Missinc, by Egon Hostovesky. Viking, 
249 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


On the eve of the 1948 Communist coup 
d'etat in Prague Paul Karl was missing, 
In this novel he is Jan Masaryk’s last 
visitor just before Masaryk’s reported 
suicide. 

Where was Paul Kral? A representa- 
tive of American military intelligence, 
a high Communist official, a liberal jour- 
nalist, a heroic priest, a Communist 
chimney sweep and an attractive woman 
from an American embassy are fran- 
tically searching for him, each for dif- 
ferent reasons. Kral, the central figure 
in this novel of spies and counterspies, 
assassins and traitors, intrigue and sus- 
pense, is first presented as a Czech jour- 
nalist who wants to go to the United 
States for entirely personal reasons; but 
before he can leave his homeland he 
has to be investigated by the Commu- 
nists and cleared by the American 
Army Intelligence. 

Though Kral never actually appears 
on the pages of this novel, he devel 
ops into a three-dimensional character 
through the thoughts and actions of 
those seeking him. Eventually Paul Kral 
becomes the symbol of personality above 
politics, charity above power, man above 
the State: the abstraction required to 
save humanity. 

A special background was required to 
write this absorbing novel. The author, 
Egon Hostovesky, a European writer of 
recognized merit, who served for yeats 
in the Czech diplomatic corps undet 
Masaryk and who dramatically rebelled 
against his new Communist despots in 
1949, convinces the reader he is quali- 
fied in background, as well as in narra 
tive technique. 
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Professor Learns About 

People and Politics 

TuerE \WWaAs A Man in Our Town, by 
Granville Hicks. Viking Press. 281 


pp. $3.00. 
Review by Rev. Demetrius Manousos 


Ellery Hodder was a sickly, retired pro- 
fessor when he and his wife bought 
their lovely house in the New England 
town of Colchester. But with new 
health came a new interest in life and 
the opportunity to put to work some of 
the many ideas Professor Hodder had 
developed in his years of teaching. 

So it was that Ellery Hodder became 
the mind behind Colchester’s Democrats 
in a valiant attempt to unseat the en- 
trenched Republicans. How he learned 
that there is much more to politics than 
ideas is the story. 

It is only secondarily Hodder’s story, 
for Colchester itself is the central char- 
acter and author Hicks has done a very 
competent job of showing us a small 
town and small town politics in action. 

There is a lot of gentle satire in this 
book and a strong message. It is smooth- 
ly told and rapidly read. The characters 
are sketched in with a sure hand but 
lightly—so lightly, unfortunately, that 
it is often difficult to keep track of who 
iswho, 

Although the gospel of the novel Cit 
grows almost preachy in its last chapters ) 
shows insight, and the development evi- 
dences a high power of observation, 
neither message nor story go very deep. 
Lack of depth is the reason why the 
message itself falls short. There is a rec- 
ognition of a few common-sense prin- 
ciples (chiefly that “politics are people” 
and should be handled as such), but out- 
side of a faint nostalgia for the sense of 
tight and wrong of an older generation 
there is no real moral philosophy on 
which to found those principles. Marital 
infidelity is wrong chiefly because it 
causes talk and ill feeling, and the ulti- 
mate test for good is either pragmatism 
or a vague feeling for our fellowmen. 


Mexican Border 
Sournwest, by John Houghton Allen. 
Lippincott. 220 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 
These tales of the remote cattle land on 
the Mexican border are shot through 
with violence and the strains of old 
Spanish music. John Houghton Allen 
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lived in this country as a boy; he knows 
by heart the vast sweeping stretches of 
these cattle ranches, the sweat-soaked 
days, the wild drunken nights in town. 
Steeped in the history of the country, 
he carries the reader from the present 
back to Civil War days, the border raids 
and the days of Pancho Villa. He shows 
an abundant knowledge of his theme. 

There is originality and poetry in 
these stories. But in the manner of some 
moderns the author bruises the reader 
with his vivid descriptive passages of 
the ugliness of depraved humanity. 
While the cult of the unusual legend is 
still upon us, the book will have a lim- 
ited appeal. But we wonder if the coarse; 
ness and brutality of the tales are worth 
the time and talent which the author 
gives to them. 

The fine format of the book is greatly 
enhanced by 12 full page drawings and 
many chapter heads by Paul Laune. 








From jacket design for “998” 


Secret Weapon 

998, by Edward Hyams. Pantheon. 208 
pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


Recent British literary output has been 
marked by a large number of satires, but 
few of them are as worthwhile as 998. 
In this book Edward Hyams shows, with 
devastating effect, the overwhelming in- 
fluence anything scientific has on the 
modern, unknowing public. 

Sylvester Green and two of his naval 
officer friends get drunk, steal a pawn- 
broker’s sign and a baby buggy, weld 
them together and then, to get rid of 
them, attach them to the mast of a naval 
vessel from the country Agraria. The re- 
sult is an international incident. 

No one (except the three naval off- 
cers) knows just what the contraption 
is. Word gets around that it is a special 
radar device called 998. Really 998 is 
non-existent, but immediately all con- 
cerned—and some unconcerned—gather 


and publish all types of information on 
the secret weapon. The British navy 
really goes overboard, and Russia, the 
United States and other countries are 
deeply concerned. Nations fear and dis- 
trust each other, and live in a state of 
anxiety and dread. You'll probably en- 
joy reading the book and learning what 
happens to Sylvester Green, 998, and the 
civilized world. 

There is no slapstick in this very fun- 
ny story. Mr. Hyams’ ‘satire is never 
heavy or merely flippant. And beneath 
the humor lies a serious concern for the 
fate of members of a society who tremble 
before and worship what they do not 
understand. 


Southern Gothic 
Jutta Gwynn, by Robert K. Marshall. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 228 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Nicholas Joost 


The subtitle of Mr. Marshall’s novel is 
“An American Gothic Tale”; but the 
Gothic atmosphere he gives us isn’t very 
frightening. Actually, this mild little 
story is best suited for well-mannered 
Southerners, so affectionately delineated 
by the author, to read in their hammocks 
on big, shady piazzas during those long, 
hot summer afternoon that by now must 
be quite familiar to all devotees of 
Southern regional writing. 

The title character of Mr. Marshall’s 
book is as familiar to readers of the con- 
temporary Southern school as the hot 
weather. An eccentric of baronial con- 
nections and manners, Julia Gwynn 
seems more gauche and somehow more 
domesticated than her literary cousins in 
the studies of Faulkner, Capote, Foote, 
and the others. As is de rigueur in the 
Southern Gothic genre, there is a fear- 
fully complicated plot ornamented by a 
plethora of faithful black servitors, lone- 
ly and overly imaginative spinsters, 
screams ia the night, crumbling man- 
sions, sins both grotesque and arabesque 
—in short, all the trappings that Poe in- 
herited from E. T. A. Hoffmann and 
thoughtlessly bequeathed to later South- 
ern writers. 

The one interesting and _literarily 
worthwhile factor in Julia Gwynn is the 
background of a small mill town and 
mill hands; but Mr. Marshall has pre- 
ferred to concentrate on the faults of 
the proud rather than on the short and 
simple annals of the poor. Perhaps it is 
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unfair to demand of Mr. Marshall that 
he write a realistic novel of poor South- 
erners when he has clearly stated that 
his intention was to write a romantic, 
flamboyant, Gothic tale. The fact never- 
theless remains that he has misapplied 
his not inconsiderable talents and know}- 
edge. 


A Triangle of a Sort 
Birp oF ParapisE, by Ada Leverson. 
Norton. 288 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


This little cream puff of a novel is a 
delightful bit of entertainment. The 
author portrays her wealthy, fashionable 
English characters with sympathy and a 
certain amount of compassion, but she 
also delicately satirizes their foibles and 
weaknesses. She laughs at them affec- 
tionately, but never despises them, and 
at the end she leaves them all happy or 
with a fair chance of happiness to come. 

There is a triangle of a sort, but a 
sort seldom found in modern fiction. 
Bertha Kellynch loves her husband and 
remains faithful to him in spite of the 
attentions of the suitor who had once 
jilted her. That suitor regrets not having 
married Bertha—and well he might. He 
likes to be with her often, but he never 
asks more of her than friendship. Ber- 
tha’s husband, Percy, is a thorough gen- 
tleman who trusts his wife completely, 
though he does ask Nigel not to see her 
any more after anonymous letters, really 
written by Nigel’s wife, imply that there 
is “talk” about them. Nigel is perfectly 
willing to “do the right thing” and try 
~ to find as much happiness as he can 
with his wife and children, although he 
knows now his marriage was a mistake. 

There is nothing great about any of 
these pecple, but they are decent, pleas- 
ant and diverting, and Mrs. Leverson 
writes of them with as much charm and 
wit as Margery Sharp shows in her 
novels. 


Shaul of Tarsus 
Tue TENTMAKER, by Julius Berstl. Rine- 
hart. 312 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 
Skepticism is the underground stream 
that filters through the contradictions of 
this novelized story of the life of Shaul 
of Tarsus from his sixteenth year to his 
conversion. The Austrian playwright 
and novelist, Julius Berstl, intends in 
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the course of two volumes, to paint a 
new portrait of this dramatic figure at 
the crossroads of history. Since the 
author uses the Apocrypha freely and 
the New Testament sparingly and often 
out of context, it is beside the point to 
mention historical inaccuracies, errors in 
doctrine and fantastic exaggeration in 
speech and actions. The most flagrant 
distortions of doctrine are the treatment 
of the Resurrection, the divinity of 
Christ and the conversion on the road to 
Damascus. The so-called apotheosis of 
Christ arouses Shaul finally to his des- 
tiny as creator and organizer of the early 
Church. 

As a playwright, Berstl has exploited 
the rabbinical tensions that made the 
Pharasaic world of the first century a 
seething hot-bed of intolerance. His 
characters perform under spotlights. His 
prose is alive with a kind of barbaric 
splendor. His props are splashed with 
vivid colors and reckless metaphors. But 
throughout the story the frequent, inex- 
plicable and abrupt drop from sustained 
tragedy to farce casts a shadow on the 
sincerity of the author. A travesty on 
truth, this portrait measures the distance 
between faith and incredulity. 


Property of Rome 

SPOR, by Paul Hyde Bonner. Scribners. 
325 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Lois Slade 


The initialed title of this novel is bor- 
rowed from the brand of the ancient 
Romans — “Senatus Populusque Roma- 
nus,” which labeled all Roman property. 
The author reflects the view that for- 
eigners who linger overlong in the Ital- 
ian sunshine are likely to find them- 
selves wearing the same brand sooner or 
later; “going native” is merely a relative 
question of time. 

Eligible, 38-year-old Lovat Fraser, a 
secretary in the American Embassy, con- 
sidered himself the exception to the rule, 
immune to the virus. But the machina- 
tions of a full-blooded Duchess—one of 
the last of Rome’s remaining patricians 
—and an expatriate American girl finally 
undid his control, involving him in an 
indiscreet love affair and a_hazily 
hatched plot leading to the capture of a 
Communist spy ring. 

Possibly because no story laid in the 
shadow of the Vatican would be consid- 
ered authentic without a cursory bow to 
the Church, Mr. Bonner provides local 






color by outfitting the Duchess with he 
own chaplain, free-lancing, Irish-Amer. 
ican Monsignor Walsh, whose Prime 
talents seem to be mixing cocktails anj 
ferreting out the latest Rome gossip, | 

SPQR leaves a flat and slightly stal 
impression, as if the whole thing haj 
been done before, and quite a lot bette, 
than it is here. Its bright political tal 
and glib continental mores are an olf MH he 
mixture, and the finale is just another MM yell 
score for the sentimentalists. A contrived pi 
web of intrigue, spun to point up the 
suggestion of a parallel between today's 
restive Romans and the violent era of 
the Borgia personalities, is equally un 
inspired. 





The Middle Ages 
Tue Green Maponna, by C. E. L’Anmi. 
Westminster Press. 302 pp. $3.75, 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 










The Green Madonna is a romantic, his 
torical novel about England at the time 
the Lollards were setting the stage for 
the Protestant revolt. It is an interesting 
book with charming descriptions of the 
English countryside. Until the climactic 
ending, the novel is well told, but there 
the author’s intensity breaks the tempo 
of the story. 

The title refers to a young girl, Mis 
tress Eleanor Stanfield, who comes to the 
castle of Lord Robert of Haldingham to 
pose as model for the painting he wishes 
to make of the Blessed Virgin. As a char 
acter she is lifeless; she merely carti« 
the plot and points out the corruption 
in religious life. Her mother is the Prior 
ess of a convent; her father, the Lon 
Abbot of a monastery. 

Now no one denies that the Church 
has often been burdened by sinful clergy 
and laity. The Church has always had 
its sinners, but it has also had its saints 
At the time of which the author write, 
there were the Margery Kempes and 
Dame Julias of Norwich living austere 
lives of self renunciation to atone for 
their sinful brethren. The historical nor 
elist who pictures but half the story 
lacks integrity. One may say that the 
author was not interested in presenting 
a complete picture of the times but only 
in telling the story of the “Green Me 
donna.” If this was his aim, it is not his 
achievement. It is not only corrupt tél 
gious that he presents but an indictment 
of the Church. The blame for the cor 
ditions of the downtrodden serfs is pu! 
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nthe Church, not on feudal society. 
No honest reader objects to truth, no 
matter how unpleasant, but he does ob- 
ect to half-truth. 


® The Green Madonna could have been 


,good romantic tale had the author not 
iyrdened his story with “the intrusion,” 
s Amy Loveman put it, “of social and 
xonomic problems and the discussion of 
the Church.” The word “intrusion” is 
yell chosen. This biased “intrusion” 
goils what may have been a good story. 


Presbyterian Minister 
Tate Gown oF Gtory, by Agnes Sligh 

Turnbull. Houghton Mifflin. 403 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 
The success of Mrs. Turnbull’s The 
Bishop's Mantle will probably be repeat- 
ed by The Gown of Glory, the heart- 
break story of the minister of a Pres- 
byterian flock a half century ago. 

David Lyall was a man of some learn- 
ing, sensitive, expectant that his talents 
would advance him in the ministry; the 
revered head of the sort of family which 
the author presents so well. In doctrine, 
though he favored the optimism of 
Jeremy Taylor, practice required the ob- 
srvance of strict Calvinistic forms. How 
deeply the severe system of discipline 
characteristic of the old kirk affected the 
lives of David’s church members is clear 
in the case of Minnie Masters whose 
fall from grace ostracized her from her 
brethren and provided matter for months 
of open speculation on the state of her 
soul. 

Once or twice the author feels com- 
pelled not so much to acknowledge the 
existence of the Catholic Church as to 
indicate its errors and to challenge the 
validity of its claims to authority. 

Although the novel is of little signifi- 
cance, it is a pleasant family story. 


Victim of Circumstances 
Cuartie Dett, by Anderson Wayne. 
Coward McCann. 247 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 
The author of this book apparently sees 
the main character, Charlie Dell, as an 
‘average” American crushed beneath cir- 
cumstances that were just too great for 
him to manage. In order to cover up an 
affair with his wife’s young sister, Dell, 
a construction engineer, agrees to take 
4 $5,000 bribe for allowing sub-standard 
material to go into the building of an 
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airport. From then on “circumstances” 
take over: Charlie’s sister-in-law becomes 
pregnant, the airport runway crumbles 
under the weight of a plane’s landing, 
and eventually Charlie’s wife and daugh- 
ter are accidentally poisoned. All evi- 
dence points to Charlie as their mur- 
derer and only Lois, his sister-in-law, can 
clear him of the murder charges. 

There is considerable ingenuity used 
in the construction of this involved plot, 
but not quite enough to save it from ap- 
pearing contrived. Possibly if the au- 
thor’s characters were human beings, 
people with moral values and emotions, 
instead of automatons engineered to 
specifications required for the plot, the 
story would have more interest. As it is, 
the reader can feel little sympathy for 
the characters, and the entire book seems 
not much more than a grubby puzzle. 


In the Time of Christ 

SALOME, Princess OF GALILEE, by 
Henry Denker. Crowell. 245 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 


The preachings of John the Baptist 
against the adulterous union of Herod 
and Herodias changes: the life of an in- 
furiated third person, Salome, Princess 
of Galilee. The prophet’s warnings dis- 
turb the tetrarch of Galilee who sees in 
his stepdaughter a reminder of his sin 
and a threat to his throne. 

Afraid for her own life, Salome is 
successful in ending John’s. And when 
another Prophet comes out of Nazareth 
to take her Roman lover, Cornelius the 
Centurion, as a disciple, Salome seeks a 


second victim, only to stand weeping be- - 


side the Cross with Mary, His Mother. 

Interesting because of the very nature 
of its subject matter, the book succeeds 
in picturing, superficially at least, the 
times and the Jewish people. With his 
characters, Henry Denker is less success- 
ful, for, with the exception of Salome, 
upon whose development he has spent 
much time, the others fail to come alive. 

His account of the betrayal and Pas- 
sion of Christ goes beyond: Gospel ac- 
counts for its motivation. The uneasi- 
ness in Jerusalem is attributed to a re- 
volt led on Holy Thursday by Barabbas, 
while Judas’ betrayal is forced upon him 
by the rebels. 

Unfortunately, too, Mr. Denker has 
felt it necessary to add a little Oriental 
spice to his concoction. It wasn’t really. 


Modern Canada 

Tue Unrutritiep, by W. G. Hardy. 
Appleton - Century - Crofts. 334 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


Canada, in terms of history, is a young 
country. Rigors of climate and difhcul- 
ties of distance have cf course slowed 
down its development. Accordingly, W. 
G. Hardy, author of The Unfulfilled, 
feels that Canada could become the best 
of the Americas, an opinion he expresses 
through his main character, a Canadian 
liberal and man of letters. 

Unfortunately, even though W. G. 
Hardy, a Canadian by birth and bent, 
has his main character, Gregory Rolph, 
remark that Canadians will not stand 
for eroticism in a book from a Canadian 
author, he has sprinkled it freely into 
his latest novel. This mixture of dirt 
with a type of liberalism that equates 
the Vatican with Stalinism obviously 
narrows the appeal of The Unfulfilled 
on both sides of the famous “undefended 
border.” 


Eight Beatitudes 

Biessep Are Tuey, by Frank Baker. 
Newman. 178 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


Most people have heard of the Beati- 
tudes. Many may still be able to recite 
them. All, undoubtedly, feel more or less 
certain of their meaning. It will be 
startling, therefore, to see the new light 
thrown upon these frequently quoted 
words of Our Lord by Frank Baker, an 
English convert. 

With a strikingly original turn, the 
author shows the deep meaning of the 
Beatitudes by illustrating them with 
eight short stories. The stories will pro- 
voke controversy: some readers will 
question their plausibility; others will 
criticize the wisdom of the author's 
choice of stories; few, however, will be 
left unchallenged by them. Deftly Mr. 
Baker has contrived to probe the depths 
of the reader's soul and to bring to his 
consciousness those age-old truths so 
often forgotten in this world. These 
stories lead a person to read between the 
lines and to bring all the wealth of his 
own experience to a fuller appreciation 
of the messages conveyed by the author. 
Comparisons are never completely satis- 
factory, but there is a touch of Myles 


Connolly in Blessed Are They. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





by ROGER CApry 





April, 1952 


I DON’T SUPPOSE there are many in the 
U.S.A. (particularly among Cath- 
olics) who have run across the name of 
Dr. F. G. Lee, a high Anglican clergy- 
man of last century who achieved a cer- 
tain notoriety; his life has just been pub- 
I’ shed by the S.P.C.K.: Dr. Lee of Lam- 
beth by Henry R. T. Brandreth. Lee 
was the author of something like forty 
books and numerous pamphlets; one of 
his works Historical Sketches of the Re- 
formation (London, 1879) is still worth 
reading; it presents a picture of Tudor 
England and the ecclesiastical goings-on 
of those days that, from such a source, 
is surprising. The “notorious” part of 
Lee’s life is concerned with the Order 
of Corporate of Reunion, a hare-brained 
scheme, as it seems to us now, but prob- 
ably serious enough to its adherents. Lee 
and two confederates asserted that they 
had received bishop’s orders Cwhich 
Rome would recognize as valid) from 
some secret source, and were prepared 
to regularize the orders of any Anglican 
clergyman who doubted his own. This 
life repeats the story that Lee was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Murano with 
perhaps the complicity of the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. On the face of it it 
seems hardly credible, and as all the evi- 
dence was destroyed by Lee himself 
there is no way now of reaching a defini- 
tive conclusion. But it appears strange 
that no one at the time, or shortly after- 
wards (the story was current last cen- 
tury: it appeared in print in Walshe’s 
Secret History of the Oxford Move- 
ment) seems to have thought of probing 
at the Milan or Murano end. It should 
be recorded that Lee died a Catholic. 
This is a strange book, delving into the 
by-paths of the ecclesiastical history of 
last century; it is a necessary comple- 
ment of the same author's Episcopi Va- 
gantes and the Anglican Church pub- 
lished a few years ago. Both books illus- 
trate very clearly that the differences be- 
tween Catholics and Anglicans lie deep- 
er than the validity or non-validity of 
orders—it is the whole nature of the 
Church (and of ecclesiastical authority) 
which is at issue; the escapades of Dr. 
Lee and others of that kidney merely 
serve to demonstrate this all the more 
forcibly. 
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We are apt over here to complain of 
the high price of books and it is cer- 
tainly somewhat galling to pay ten shill- 
ings (about two dollars fifty at par) and 
then find it poor stuff and not worth 
reading. Yet it may be recalled that a 
hundred years ago (when ten shillings 
would buy a good deal more than it does 
now) novels were sometimes three times 
dearer than present prices. The Brontes’ 
books, for example, came out at thirty 
shillings and in three volumes. A “three 
decker” from the circulating library was 
one of the ingredients of Victorian home 
entertainment. This practice of the past 
was recalled to my mind by the arrival 
on my desk of The Man on the Donkey 
by H. F. M. Prescott (two volumes, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode). My first reaction was 
that the publishers must have great con- 
fidence in the excellence of this his- 
torical novel to feel justified in risking 
two volumes on it. I believe that they 
gave evidence of enterprise and resource- 
fulness. The book is excellent (a meas- 
ure of its excellence is that it managed 
to please both the Times Literary Sup- 
plement and The Tablet). Its subject is 
the Pilgrimage of Grace—the revolt of 
the north of England against Henry 
VIII and his religious policy. It might 
be dry, it might be full of irritating peri- 
od stuff; it is neither. It is exciting and 
sustains the interest all the way through, 
and though the period stuff is all there 
it is neither irritating nor does it obtrude 
but performs its necessary function of a 
backcloth for the action. And the history 
is sound and based on first class sources 
(which are cited at the end of the book). 
It is a long time since I have read an 
historical novel which gave pleasure of 
so high an order as this one. 


Christopher Hollis reviewing the book 
in The Tablet (London) makes the in- 
cidental remark that great art, as Aris- 
totle told us, depends upon surprise, and 
in the ordinary way, when we listen to 
a story, our attention is largely held by 
curiosity to know how it will end. To 
which I add, “Reviewers of novels, 
please note.” I should be sorry to say 
how many novels have been spoiled for 
me by the reviewer telling the story. 
Greene must have gone to considerable 
trouble to make the plot of his The End 
of the Affair as full of suspense as pos- 





sible only to have the whole thing given 
away by nine out of ten reviewers why 
thus robbed the book of one of its essen. 
tail qualities for the reader. The novel 
is taken so seriously as an art-form noy. 
adays that it seems to be forgotten tha 
one of its functions is to entertain, 


_ A publisher describes a book 
as a frightening and sublime docy. 
ment one approaches it with a certain 
misgiving. Our Lady’s Fool by Maria 
Winowska, translated by Malachy Ger. 
ard Carroll (Mercier Press), is the story 
of Fr. Maximilian Kolbe, a Polish Fran. 
ciscan, who gave his life in place of ap. 
other prisoner at Oswiecim, the German 
concentration camp. It is the account of 
an heroic life leading to an heroic ¢i:- 
max. Fr. Kolbe founded the Company 
of the Madonna for the work of the 
popular press apostolate; he contrived to 
continue his labors in spite of difficulties 
of all sorts—the incomprehension of su- 
periors, illness Che suffered from tuber- 
culosis), the opposition of the secular 
press—and by 1939 had built up from 
practically nothing a gigantic undertak- 
ing. Remaining always the humble friar 
with unbounded confidence in the pray- 
ers of Our Lady, he emerges as an at 
tractive figure in spite of the efforts of 
biographer and translator. Our Lady's 
Fool was written in French Cinstead of 
her native Polish) by Maria Winowska 
for the reason she adduces in the pre 
face; it has now been produced in a very 
poor English version. It would take too 
long to enumerate all the mistakes and 
Gallicisms: a sample handful shall suf- 
fice in justification of my rating of the 
book. Whatever may be thought of the 
almost exclusive use of I’Immaculee to 
designate Our Lady in French, “the Im 
maculate” (which occurs very frequent 
ly) certainly sounds odd in English (the 
translator’s most curious effort is Vive 
l’Immaculate: it defeats me why a Polish 
friar should burst into Pidgin French); 
Fr. Kolbe is called “a marmalade” (what 
ever that means) on page 41, and more 
than once “a razor.” It is disquieting 
that publishers should produce this sot 
of thing, it is more disquieting still to 
reflect that readers are to be found for 
it. I can only hope that the book ar 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Two Blind Men 

Make Their Way 

fut Be Seernc You, by Henry M. Bar- 
ty. Knopf. 239 pp. $3.00. 


‘Keep Your Heap Up, Mr. Putnam!” 
by Peter Putnam. Harper. 171 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 


Challenge, inspiration, and material of 
intense interest are to be found on every 
page of these two books about the blind. 
Both make excellent reading and offer 
an interesting contrast in the different 
methods used to help the sightless. 

The author of I'll Be Seeing You is a 
blinded veteran of World War II who 
begins his story with the incident in 
Europe which caused his blindness. 
While the book is primarily Mr. Barry’s 
personal story of his adjustment to his 
handicap and of his return to civilian 
life, it also gives much information 
about government plans and practices 
in caring for wounded veterans. Too, 
there is much that would be helpful to 
families and friends of the blind who 
also have adjustments to make. 

A paragraph from the latter part of 
the book shows clearly some of the dif- 
fculties that the sighted cause the sight- 
less: 


At noon we stopped for lunch in the 
Connecticut countryside near New York. 
A Pfc. named Cook, one of the sighted es- 
corts, briefed us before the stop, so we knew 
more or less what to expect. The hospital 
had wired ahead for reservations, but the 
other tables in the restaurant were crowded. 
When we filed in, the place became so quiet 
that the only sound was the shuffling of our 
feet. That awful quiet lasted forever, and 
then there came a loud burst of conversa- 
tion. I don’t know which was the worse. 
When I’d gone home, I’d noticed the same 
thing: the silence, then the loud embar- 
tassed talk to cover it. 


The many admirers of seeing-eye dogs 
will have their admiration increased for 
these unusual animals, and for the in- 
stitution which produces them, after 
teading “Keep Your Head Up, Mr. Put- 
nam!” Mr. Putnam was blinded by an 
accident shortly before he was 21, and 
here he relates his physical, mental and 
spiritual adjustment to a sightless life. 
His story is very personal and self- 
analyzing, but never descends to self- 
pity. 
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The title of the book is chosen from 
the first words Mr. Putnam heard after 
he entered the school at Morristown, 
N.J. His family had just left and he 
was trying to find his way back to his 
room from the porch. As he groped awk- 
wardly for the stair railing, a voice from 
the top of the stairs called, “Keep your 
head up, Mr. Putnam, and _ stand 
straight.” 

The author completed the strenuous 
26 day course required to develop abso- 
lute faith and trust in Minnie, his see- 
ing-eye dog, and has since completed his 
senior year at Princeton with Minnie 
leading him to all his classes, taking him 
across the platform for his diploma, even 
sitting through the long ordeal of an oral 
examination for a Master’s degree. 


Antarctic Expedition 

FourtEEN Men, by Arthur Scholes. 
Dutton. 314 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Arthur Scholes, an Australian newspa- 
perman, fell into a job as radio operator 
with an Australian Antarctic expedition. 
He and 13 companions spent 15 months 
on lonely Heard Island, a speck of Jand 
2500 miles south of the down under con- 
tinent. 

With the success of Kon Tiki to en- 
courage true-adventure writers, it was in- 
evitable that Scholes would write a book 
about the expedition’s experiences. The 
publisher, in the dust jacket blurb, went 
so far as to lump up Fourteen Men with 
Kon Tiki as one of the 20th century 
“epic tales that are thrilling mankind.” 

A better writer might have fashioned 
an “epic tale” from Scholes’ material. 
The expedition logged more narrow es- 
capes than some action novels; 14 men 


confined together much of the time by © 


abominable weather must have chipped 
off some sparks of humanity; the seals 
and penguins that swarmed over the 
island should have provided at least 
comic relief. Scholes’ reaction to all of 
this was needlessly dull. 

It may be conducive to scientific prog- 
ress for expedition staffs to approach 
their tasks with all the romance of a 
bookkeeper taking a bus to the office, 
but a chronicle written in the same spirit 
is less than “epic.” 


Putting Out to Sea 
Last Voyace, by Ann Davison. William 
Sloane. 310 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


Frank and Ann Davison, who loved ad- 
venture, purchased an old boat in which 
to cruise around the world. The innu- 
merable repairs needed involved heavy 
expense and months of delay. Before re- 
conditioning was complete, they decided 
to put to sea and find work in various 
ports which would enable them to repay 
their creditors. 

The story is forthright; it makes no 
concessions to sentiment or drama. But 
somehow the reader gets the impression 
that Ann Davison holds in reserve a 
great deal more power than is expended 
on this book. Her facility of expression 
and her ability to reproduce the vernacu- 
lar in each port which they entered en- 
livens the story. A delightful passage 
describes a day in Eire where the author 
quickly captured the Celtic spirit. 

There are descriptive passages in this 
book equal to the exquisite beauty of 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Listen the 
Wind, as well as humorous passages. 
The last starkly simple sentence impels 
the reader to hope and believe that there 
will be a sequel. 


Trip to Europe 
Seconp Honeymoon, by M. M. Mus- 
selman. Crowell. 247 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Bessie Taft 
That the first is not necessarily the best, 
and that life may begin at 40 but start 
being fun at 50, are proved in Second 
Honeymoon. 

M. M. Musselman was a script writer 
in Hollywood who decided to celebrate 
a half century of life and a 25th wed- 
ding anniversary by cashing an insur- 
ance policy and spending the money 
touring Europe. With four suitcases and 
a doctor’s prescription for two martinis 
before dinner, Mr. and Mrs. Mussel- 
man left America, just tourists, in the 
very average sense of the word. A few 
months later they completed their travels 
and the book in a twenty dollar a month 
villa on a Spanish island, tourists no 
longer, but nice humble citizens of the 
world. 

This is a pleasant book, one that most 
people will enjoy, if they have time for 
“leisure” reading. It could undoubtedly 
be of help to anyone contemplating a 
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visit to France or Spain in the near fu- 
ture, before the quiet little bistros dis- 
covered with the aid of Le Guide Mich- 
elin have been converted into offices for 
the American Express Co. 


Wartime Adventures 

A War oF SHapows, by W. Stanley 
Moss. Macmillan. 239 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


This book treats of World War II in 
Egypt, Crete, Greece, Siam and the 
Malay Peninsula. The author, a British 
citizen born in Yokohoma, was, during 
the six years of the war, assigned to haz- 
ardous missions of a commando, guer- 
rilla or underground nature. 

His narration of deeds of heroism, 
while of absorbing interest, is secondary 
to his analysis of the many nationalities 
and ideologies encountered during his 
adventures in faraway places. 

The underground in Greece was defi- 
nitely communistic, he shows. Gold and 
munitions poured into the hands of the 
“resistance,” but little of it was used 
against the enemy; it was saved for the 
Great Day when all of Europe would 
be dominated by the Reds. 

The final chapters of A War of Sha- 
dows deal with a very much different 
civilization from that of Greece. The 
Siamese, Malayans, Chinese Commu- 
nists and Japanese are seen as fearless 
fighters produced by a fanatical racial 
idealism. 


Life in the Woods 
Tue Heatinc Woops, by Martha Re- 
ben. Crowell. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


A fascinating few years in the life of 
Martha Reben are presented in this book 
against an idyllic nature background of 
the Adirondack region of New .York. 
Miss Reben, supposedly a hopeless suf- 
ferer from tuberculosis, answered the ad- 
vertisement of a professional guide who 
offered to care for an invalid in the 
woods for a season. The result is a book 
full of the most delightful sort of nature 
lore, gathered and recorded with great 
charm by the city-bred woman. The lit- 
tle wood folk assume character before 
the reader’s eyes, and develop most in- 
terestingly. After becoming accustomed 
to the hardships of woodland camp life, 
Miss Reben discovered, upon returning 
to “civilization” even briefly, that much 
of its trappings are far from necessary. 
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Impact of the Faith 

On Modern World 

CATHOLICISM AND THE WorLD Topay, 
by Aelred Graham. David McKay. 
234 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


It is to be expected that works such as 
those of Paul Blanshard should occasion 
rebuttal, discussion, and a re-examina- 
tion of the Church’s nature and position 
in society. Dom Graham’s book, as it 
happened, was well under way before 
Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power appeared, and yet be- 
cause the two works to some extent cover 
the same ground, Catholicism and the 
World Today will prove especially time- 
ly and worthy of consideration to intel- 
ligent men both inside and outside the 
Church. The author addresses “those 
members of the Catholic Church who 
are concerned with the impact of their 
faith on the modern world and those 
who, though owing no allegiance to 
Catholicism, find its claims sufficiently 
arresting to merit examination.” 

The first chapter, “The Problem of 
Catholicism,” shows the nature and the 
origin of the major criticisms of Cath- 
olicism in the present day, both secular 
and Protestant. In “The Basic Either/ 
Or” Dom Graham describes the exist- 
ence of the Church as the unique bul- 
wark of society and fulfillment of man’s 
destiny, the sole custodian of God’s rev- 
elation to man. He then proceeds to 
show something of what society must be 
to answer the needs of the human per- 
son, both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a community. The claim of Cath- 
olicism to offer at once both unity and 
freedom is then considered. Many of 
the difficulties mentioned in the opening 
chapter are dealt with by showing the 
deeper and larger issues involved rather 
than by knocking each of them down 
separately. Now certain other difficulties 
are taken up: the controversy between 
religion and science, the charge that the 
Church fails to live up to its social re- 
sponsibilities, and the basic doctrines of 
Protestantism which must correctly be 
termed “heresy.” 

It is clear that many misunderstand- 
ings can be removed by a book such as 
this, and also that the aspects of Cath- 


ae 


olicism most apt to interest modern men 
are here brought out. The book goes fur. 
ther. It clarifies the idea of the King. 
dom of God as related to the Church, 
and it gives a notable explanation of the 
“formal object” of faith, the authority 
of God revealing. And finally it shows 
Catholics those areas where they can 
well shift the current emphasis, warns 
us that there is a hierarchic structure in 
the body of doctrine that should be more 
carefully regarded, and helps us to take 
the deeper view of all these questions 
that will enable us to “mediate the 
truth” to our separated brethren. All told, 
it is a book of balanced judgment and 
penetrating insight. 


Role of Blessed Mother 
In Salvation of World 


Tue Wor p's First Love, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. McGraw-Hill. 285 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Peter Resch, S.M. 


The saintly Cure of Ars, speaking of 
the Blessed Virgin, once declared, “She 
is my oldest ‘love; I loved her even be- 
fore I really knew her.” 

This is the implication in the title of 
another of Bishop Sheen’s rewarding 
books, The World’s First Love, a vol 
ume of 22 chapters, divided equally into 
two parts, antithetically captioned “The 
Woman the World Loves,” and “The 
World the Woman Loves.” The chap- 
ters largely repeat a number of radio 
talks adapted, embellished, and expand: 
ed from the series on “The Woman’ 
delivered from January to Easter, 195], 
on the nation-wide religious radio pro 
gram known as the Catholic Hour. 

In the eleven chapters of Part I, in 
cidents taken chronologically from the 
life of Mary serve as starting point for 
considerations on the role and dignity 
of woman, on true love, morality, sex, 
courtship, marriage, motherhood—com- 
siderations against the current philo 
sophical positions of Protestants, unbe 
lievers, Communists. Part II attains the 
same objectives by varied and more 
loosely connected phases of devotion to 
Our Lady. The work is not formally 
either a life of Mary or a course on the 
Marian prerogatives. 

Imagery, illustration, comparison, the 
toric, antithesis feature the Bishops 
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style, a: all his hearers and readers well 
\now. Startling statements force the 
mind tc further reflection that does not 
aways ring satisfaction and agreement. 
“She becomes our Mother the moment 
she loses Her Divine Son,” asserts His 
Excellency, describing Calvary, “the 
mystery is now solved.” The spiritual 
maternity of Mary, according to more 
certain and traditional Marian doctrine, 
began with her fiat and the Incarnation, 
immediately upon the annunciation by 
the angel. 

When Mary asked for the miracle at 
the wedding feast, His Excellency 
sates that “She anticipates His Passion 
at Cana.” By Jesus’ answer to her, “He 
was asking if she would send Him to 
His death.” “Cana was the death of the 
Mother-Son relationship.” Startling ex- 
pressions, these, as well as strained the- 
ory. 

But Haws in the utterances of the be- 
loved Bishop can only be blemishes that 
heighten the sheen of his sparkling 
metaphors and compel to concurrence of 
thought on the salient role of the Blessed 
Mother of Christ in the salvation of the 
modern world. 


Human and Divine 
Aspects of Church 
Tae StumBiinc Brock, by Francois 

Mauriac. Philosophical Library. 83 

pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Vincent J]. Giese 
lt is quite a popular drawing-room fad 
today to look with disgust upon the sen- 
timentalities of our Catholic religion— 
the novena craze, the plaster statues, the 
endless special devotions and demonstra- 
tions, the smiling Christs. 

Perhaps more than anyone else Fran- 
cois Mauriac rebels against the supersti- 
tions, the manias, the crutches of false 
devotion in Catholic holiness. All these 
deviations go against the grain. But it 
is the perspective in which Mauriac 
places his annoyances that marks him off 
fom the sophisticated. 

In The Stumbling Block you will find 
Mauriac tremendously in love with the 
Church. That’s why he can call her with 
great tenderness the mother hen, wings 
spread wide, with vermin proliferate 
under her feathers. Only someone with 
a comprehensive love of the Church 
tan understand why the vermin are 
there and why the Church allows them 
© remain. 
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Mauriac has the right perspective: 
“Catholicism can afford to be compro- 
mised,” he says, “in what is merely hu- 
man, sunk in human error, only because 
it knows that it is at every moment in 
contact with the living Christ.” 

Or again: “The clerics who manage 
her affairs, who live in daily familiarity 
with the tangible signs of Grace, with 
the substance of the sacraments, know 
from their everyday experience that the 
Church is made for men, not men for 
the Church.” 

The Stumbling Block contains the re- 
flections of a great French novelist, poet 
and playwright who has worked, suf- 
fered, and lived within the shadow of 
the Catholic Church. In old age he sets 
down his feelings of “irritated venera- 
tion.” 

Understand, there is biting invective 
in this book against the “sentient pleas- 
ure-seeking devotion of the Church,” all 
the more bitter in view of the great ur- 
gency of the times for the Church to 
combat a virulent materialism. But al- 
ways it is within the framework of an 
overpowering tenderness and love for 
the vitality and youthfulness of the 
Church, of her hidden flow of Grace. 

Here is mature writing, deeply spir- 
itual, moving. It will give you the single 
impression: “Until the end of time, the 
Christ incarnate places Himself within 
the reach of even the imbecile; for they 
too are called, they, too, must find their 
pasture where a Pascal, a Peguy have 
found theirs.” 


Spiritual Life 

Of the Family 

Tue Home anp Its INNER SprriruaL 
Lire, by a Carthusian of Miraflores. 
Newman. 256 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Bessie Taft 


To those who worry about qualifications, 
the idea of a Carthusian monk writing 
a book about mental hygiene in the 
home seems a bit incongruous. They 
would feel a psychiatrist was better qual- 
ified for this task. The Home and Its 
Inner Spiritual Life, however, seems 
quite obviously the work of Father 
Thomas Verner Moore, priest, physician 
and psychiatrist, now a Carthusian of 
Miraflores. 

This is a book for Catholic parents 
who wish to establish sound rules of 
mental hygiene in their home. Because 
of that, we question the implications of 


a statement like this: “Every child is an 
insurance policy for the happiness of 
the parents.” The fact is probably true, 
but the accent is thereby placed on the 
“receiving” rather than the “giving” as- 
pects of love, and it is the receiving part 
that needs de-emphasizing today. 

Before men or women become “ideal” 
parents, they must be successful as hus- 
bands and wives. Conjugal maturity 
must precede as well as accompany ori- 
entation to parenthood, and no book on 
family life can ignore this “couple cen- 
tered” point of view and be adequate. 

This book and the thinking behind it 
seems, to this reviewer, to be male, mo- 
nastic and celibate. While it may be 
helpful for the mental hygiene of an 
individual, it falls short of a realistic 
treatment of what is demanded for fam- 
ily thinking and living. 

Very few will disagree with the author 
on the importance of living the ideal 
life as exemplified in the Gospels. There 
may be some, however, who feel that 
The Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life 
does not sufhciently cope with the true 
problems of today’s families, or their 
need for a better understanding of the 
first two commandments of God. 


Spiritual Basis 

For Parish Work 

THe Mussrionary Sprmir iN ParisH — 
Lirz, by Abbe G. Michonneau. New- 
man. 194 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. F. Kittleson 


Unfortunately all the furor caused by 
the publicizing of the French “revival” 
has begun to sound a trifle monotonous 
to the American clergy. That is under- 
standable. There have been those who 
indiscreetly applied French analysis and 
French techniques to U.S. Catholicism, 
and there has been much immature 
speculation. With the publication of Fa- 
ther Joseph Fichter’s Southern Parish, 
however, we have the beginnings of a 
valid analysis of U.S. parochial life, 
based on the American situation, which 
may eventually produce a reappraisal of 
our own apostolic methods. 

For that reason it would be tragic if 
Abbe Michonneau’s latest book, The 
Missionary Spirit in Parish Life were to 
be largely ignored by those for whom it 
was written, the parish priests. In this 
volume Michonneau writes of the spir- 
itual basis for the significant work going 
on in the parishes at Colombes. He 
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enunciates basic principles and speaks 
on the things necessary for a live parish 
apostolate. The conclusions he reaches 
are, on the whole, applicable to the 
priesthood, as such. For the parish de- 
. pends upon the priest, and Michonneau 
writes as pastor to pastor, pulling no 
punches. His great obedience to author- 
ity and prudent submission to it are 
evident, but at the same time he is 
forthright in striking at the root of the 
spiritual problems facing the parochial 
clergy. 

The major conclusion of Michonneau 
and his fellow priests of Sacred Heart 
parish in Colombes is the necessity of 
communal life for the secular clergy. His 
statement (“Let us make no mistake 
about it: the power of priests to main- 
tain their missionary spirit, once they 
have begun their ministry, depends to 
a very great extent on the way they are 
utilized, whether in isolation or in com- 
munity”) is but a faithful echo of what 
Pius XII encourages in his encyclical to 
priests. “We approve,” writes the Holy 
Father, “and strongly recommend what 
is already the wish of the Church, that 
the custom of community life be intro- 
duced and extended among the priests 
of the same parish or of nearby par- 
ishes.” What is meant is not merely in- 
habiting the same rectory (where isola- 
tion is as much a possibility as in living 
miles apart), but a solidarity of commu- 
nity charity, community prayer and ac- 
tion. 

Michonneau speaks on behalf of his 
brothers in the French priesthood. It is 
possible that American priests will feel 
that, in this book, he is speaking for 
them also. 


Catholic Theologians 
Discuss Evolution 
TueEotocy aNp Evoturtion, edited by 

E. C. Messenger. Newman. 337 pp. 

$4.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 
This volume, says the editor, may be 
looked upon as a sequel to Evolution 
and Theology, published in 1931. At 
that time Dr. Messenger was venturing 
out on thin ice by claiming that Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers and Scholastic theolo- 
gians favored the idea of spontaneous 


generation of plants and animals from . 


inorganic matter at the beginning of 
things. His purpose in publishing the 
book was to prove that modern theolo- 
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gians should go much farther than they 
usually do to give due attention and 
value to the evidence which scientists 
adduce in favor of evolution. He also 
carefully investigated the question of the 
origin of the human body from already 
existing living matter in the account of 
Genesis II, and offered an ingenious so- 
lution for the creation of Eve. 

Now these propositions are examined 
again in the light of the criticisms which 
his book received. He points out the ad- 
vancement Catholic theology has made 
in discusing evolution. He offers the text 
of the criticisms, and then analyzes and 
answers the objections to his own state- 
ment; thus showing that his position is 
theologically sound, that it rests on good 
authority, and has never been censured 
by the Church. 

The second part of the book is a de- 
fence of the Mediate Animation theory. 
The arguments for it are chiefly drawn 
from St. Thomas’ teaching concerning 
the relation between the human soul 
and body, and from the mode of devel- 
opment of the human embryo. To prove 
that he does not stand alone in the de- 
fence of this theory, he adds a vindica- 
tion of the same from the pen of the 
late Canon Henry Dorlodot. For the 
other side of the question he reprints 
two articles from the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record of 1932, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
H. J. Browne, Bishop of Galway. Thus 
the author is eminently fair in present- 
ing to the reader both sides of the dis- 
cussions, and his work may be consid- 
ered another important contribution to 
Catholic theological literature. 


Three Essays 

By Simone Weil 

Tue NEeep For Roots, by Simone Weil. 
Putnam. 302 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


This is the second of Simone Weil’s ma- 
jor works to appear in English (the 
first, Waiting for God, was published 
some months ago). By now the impor- 
tant facts about the life of this amazing 
Franco-Jewish girl are fairly well 
known, but Catholic intellectuals are far 
from agreed as to her proper place in 
modern intellectual religious thought. 
The Need for Roots, subtitled in the 
original “Prelude to a Declaration of 
Duties Toward Mankind,” causes the 
same mixture of admiration and exas- 
peration in the Catholic reader that was 





produced by the earlier volume. 


This work consists of three long ¢. 
says, each of them valuable as providing 
a multitude of starting-points for medi. 
tation, whether of an intellectual or 
spiritual nature. In considering what js 
owing to each member of human 4p. 
ciety, Mlle. Weil begins by enumerat. 
ing “the needs of the soul.” Many will 
disagree with her list of soul needs 
others with the relative importance 
which she assigns to them, but all must 
wonder why she found it impossible to 
see in the Church the only institution 
capable of fully satisfying such needs, 
This is her list: order, liberty, obedj- 
ence, responsibility, equality, hierarch- 
ism, honor, punishment, freedom of 
opinion (but not when opinion endan- 
gers the life of the soul), security, risk 
(a form of danger which provokes a 
deliberate reaction, and can surely be 
equated with man’s co-existence with 
sin and its occasions, protected only by 
grace), private property, collective prop- 
erty and truth. Her development of each 
of these is always highly original and 
thought-provoking, even when the Cath- 
olic will find complete agreement impos- 
sible. 

The second essay deals with the mod- 
ern problem of “uprootedness”—perhaps 
“instability” would be an equivalent 
term—which manifests itself chiefly in 
urban life, in the modern rural life and 
on a national scale. The remedies for 
uprootedness are taken up in a final es 
say on “The Growing of Roots,” in 
which it is suggested that there are four 
chief obstacles in the way of a civiliza- 
tion that has true worth: a false con- 
ception of greatness (based on force as 
idol), the degradation of the sentiment 
of justice, the idolization of money and 
the lack of religious inspiration. 
proneness of Mlle. Weil to make ex 
treme statements finds instance in this 
section when she maintains that Joan of 
Arc is the only truly great character 
France has ever produced, or that the 
Aeneid is immensely inferior to the Iliad 
because it was the result of a “commer 
cial transaction” between Virgil and 
Augustus. 

Perhaps T. S. Eliot’s praise is not over 
high when he urges, in the Preface, that 
“this is one of those books which ought 
to be studied by the young before thei 
leisure has been lost and their capacity 
for thought destroyed.” 
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IRISH WRITING TODAY 


(Continued from page 309) 


brilliant. One misses the smudge of 
genius, the perfection of finish that 
narks the whole-minded craftsman. And 
itis tired writing, because it is done by 
people who work at humdrum jobs dur- 
ing the day and write at night. 

Other countries, I know, have their 
gare-time writers, and a humdrum job 
isnot necessarily an obstacle to good lit- 
eary work, but in most other countries 
ihe writer is nourished by the hope that 
ome day, if things come right, he will 
te able to give up his lectureship and 
lve by his typewriter. The dream may 
never come true, but it serves its pur- 
pse. In Ireland, however, the writer 
doesn’t dream very long. He soon wakes 
up to the reality of small earnings, and 
thereafter may give only as good as he 
gets, 

Things might be better for the Irish 
witer if we had more—and more pros- 
yrous—literary magazines; but we have 
ery few of them, and the few we have 
ue fighting for their lives. Circulation 
s limited, advertising revenue is small 
nd the wolf is never very far from the 
or. With one or two exceptions, our 
nonthly magazines are published by re- 
igious orders, and though some of them 
we good of their kind, and some aston- 
shingly good in view of market condi- 
tons, they look very thin and anaemic 
side the glossy productions that we 
inport from England every week in tens 
if thousands. 

They can’t parade any famous names 
-no Graham Greene, no Ogden Nash, 
” Mauriac—and they don’t write fat 
thecks. Payment for stories, essays and 
ticles, usually ranges from $5 to $15 
bllars. I have got $30 (top price) for a 
hort story published in Ireland, and 
{125 (by no means top price) for one 
similar length published in America. 
Allin all, our magazines offer very poor 
jickings to the writer who wants to keep 
he pot boiling between books. 

In Irish bookshops, the ratio of home- 
woduced magazines to imported is even 
bwer than in the case of bound books. 
{t least 200 English monthlies and 
weklies are heavy sellers in Ireland, and 
he bright cover of the Saturday Eve- 
tmg Post beckons from our railway 
hokstalls. From the writer's point of 
lew, our misfortune is, not that we are 
‘small country, but that we are a small 
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English-speaking country. From the na- 
tional point of view, the threat of im- 
ported print to our cultural integrity is 
sustained and all but overwhelming. 


The low prices paid by our magazines 
force our writers to do more writing than 
is good for them—good for their writing, 
or good for their minds. For purely eco- 
nomic reasons they try for quantity 
rather than quality. The inevitable re- 
sult is that they have none of the leisure 
that a writer needs if he is to do good 
work; no-time to look about them, no 
time for planned reading, no time for 
the theatre. They suffer from mental 
malnutrition. Their style weakens from 
in-breeding. They tend to develop the 
mannerisms and remoteness of a man 
who is continually talking to himself. 

What I am trying to make clear in 
this article is that there is no modern 
Irish literature in the sense that, say, 
there is a modern French literature. For 
modern French literature means litera- 
ture that is written in France, by French- 
men, and for Frenchmen. The best of 
it gets to the outer world in translation, 
but it remains French. Its international 
appeal derives from its national appeal. 
Its vigor, its inspiration, its authenticity 
come from the fact that it belongs to 
one place and one people before it be- 
longs to other places and other people. 
If Duhamel and Mauriac wrote books 
for New York, and not for Paris, they 
might be good books, but they would 
not be French books. They might be 
literature, but they would not be 
French literature; for French literature 
means, not just French writers, but 
French readers. It means, not just 
Frenchmen writing books, but French 
people talking about books. 

And in this sense there is no modern 
Irish literature. Our good writers either 
write for foreign markets or grow dispir- 
ited at home. Because of the preponder- 
ance of imported print, there is no big 





circle of readers waiting to buy new 
Irish books, and talk about them, and 
discuss their merit at street corners. Our 
good books are not Irish, and most of 
our Irish books are not good. 

It is not easy to see how this position 
could be remedied, for it is as much 
economic as cultural. Obviously we can- 
net ban imports of foreign books, nor 
would it be a wise thing to do, but 
there should be some way of encourag- 
ing our people to buy more Irish books 
than they do at the moment, and of 
coaxing editors to give more space to re- 
views of books by Irish writers. 

It may seem a strange thing to say, 
but I feel that the salvation of Irish 
writing lies partly with American pub- 
lishers, and particularly with American 
Catholic publishers, for if a greater pro- 
portion of Irish books (not Irish manu- 
scripts) were accepted for American 
publication much good would result. 
For one thing, there would be greater 
incentive for Irish writers to do better 
work. For another, the resultant pub- 
licity would help their books in the 
home market and help to offset the pres- 
ent strangling competition that is offered 
by imported books. 

I refer particularly to American Cath- 
olic publishers because I am convinced 
that if a modern Irish literature is to 
grow up it must be what I cail, for want 
of a better term, a Catholic literature. 
It must be Catholic because Ireland is a 
Catholic country. Catholicity is in the 
air we breathe, and it must be in our 


books. 


At the moment we are perhaps the 
last outpost of Christian Europe. Over 
the rest of the continent there is spir- 
itual darkness and the spatter of heresies 
that derive from the Reformation. But 
the real Ireland has been inarticulate 
for a long time, the real Ireland has been 
misrepresented by brilliant literary exiles 
who have given so many well-drawn but 
distorted pictures of Irish life that the 
lie passes for the truth everywhere but 
in Ireland itself. 


This position may solve itself in time. 
As a free nation we are barely 30 years 
in business, and the rehabilitation of our 
national economy, which is by no means 
complete, has occupied much of our at- 
tention. But it is time that we became 
aware of our lack of a modern literature 
and set about supplying the conditions 
in which it might develop of itself. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 





BOOKS Shannon Garst has 
FOR BOYS written two new biog- 
12 to 16 raphies that will inter- 


est teen-age boys. JIM 
BRIDGER (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75) 
is the better of the two, but WILD 
BILL HICKOK (Julian Messner, 
$2.75.) is also good reading. Bridger, the 
famous scout and mountain man, and 
Hickok, famous as a marshall and law 
enforcer, are two of the most colorful 
characters of the Old West. Reading the 
detailed stories of their adventurous 
lives is inspiring as well as entertaining. 

Two other new biographies which 
will interest teen-age boys are THE 
SOUTH SEA SHILLING by Eric 
Swenson (Viking, $3.50) and FA- 
THER JUNIPERO SERRA by Ivy 
Bolton (Messner, $2.75). 

Eric Swenson’s book tells the life 
story of the famous English explorer, 
Captain Cook. Cook’s early days in the 
Royal Navy, including his part in the 
English capture of Quebec, are sketched 
in a few chapters and the remainder of 
the book is devoted to the interesting 
and exciting details of Cook’s voyages 
of exploration in the Pacific Ocean. The 
author makes no effort to follow the fic- 
tional school of biography which is es- 
pecially popular in books written for 
teen-agers: the result is a book that has 
an air of authenticity about it. The 
author's ability as a writer ensures the 


readability of the book. 

Ivy Bolton’s biography of Father Juni- 
pero Serra is a competent job of writing. 
The facts of Father Serra’s life in them- 
selves go a long way toward making the 
book an interesting one. But somehow 
the writer never quite manages to con- 
vey to the reader a vivid picture of the 
founder of the California missions or of 
the missions themselves. The details are 
all there but they never take on the life 
and full color of a first rate biography. 


THE NEW YORK GIANTS by 
Frank Graham ($3.50) and THE CHI- 
CAGO WHITE SOX by Warren 
Brown ($3.50) are two new titles in 
Putnam’s series of books on the major 
league baseball teams. Both volumes are 
intelligently written, and will interest 
adults as well as teen-agers. 

Davi Younc 
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BOOKS In the world of today 
FOR GIRLS _ teen-age girls must of 
12 to 16 necessity know some- 


thing about the tre- 
mendous and interesting things which 
are happening in the world of science. 
Since they will not read the more tech- 
nical science books as their brothers 
will, TODAY’S SCIENCE AND YOU 
(Whittlesey House, $2.75) should de- 
light them. It is written by Lynn Poole, 
the producer of the popular Johns Hop- 
kins TV Science Review. The book, 
like the TV programs, dramatizes the 
stories behind current research and in- 
vention. It tells such thrilling stories as 
that of the rocket which went 78 miles 
straight up, explains isotopes in lan- 
guage which girls can understand, and 
gives information about the new x-ray 
camera which peers through a micro- 
scope and transmits the image by tele- 
vision. 

Two years ago Erick Berry, driving 
from Florida to Connecticut, noticed 
along the highway blue and white road 
markers which told of Sybil Luding- 
ton’s ride. A little research yielded rich 
material for the historical novel SY- 
BIL LUDINGTON’S RIDE CViking, 
$2.50). It is the story of two sisters, 
Ricky and Sybil, and the unusual colt 
Star. The girls’ mother was dead and 
their father was away fighting in Gen- 
eral Washington’s army in the year 1777 
when Sybil made her historic night ride 
to warn the countryside of the coming 
of the Redcoats. 


MY LOVE IS A GYPSY, by Neta 
Lohnes Frazier (Longmans, $2.50) is a 
story that grew out of the author’s ex- 
periences while working one summer 
at a fruit and vegetable stand on the 
highway outside of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. There the author met the “Witch,” 
a cash-register which solves the mystery 
of a missing check which was to pay 
the summer expenses of Linden Bradley 
and her younger brother and sister. Girls 
will enjoy this story of wholesome young 
people. 

PRESENTING MISS JANE AUS- 
TEN, by May Lamberton Becker 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00) will delight those 
girls who enjoy biography. It is the fas- 
cinating story of Jane Austen’s life at 





Steventon Parsonage, her education 
home and the family theatricals in the 
barn with her cousin, the Countess from 
the Court of France. Descriptions of the 
dances and dresses of this “age of ele. 
gance” will interest girls, and the book 
itself may lead them on to read the 
novels of Jane Austen. 

DARK SUNSHINE, by Dorothy 
Lyons (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) will 
bring encouragement to any girl, but 
especially to those suffering a physical 
handicap. Blythe Hyland, a victim of 
polio, is unable to look forward to her 
family’s move back to an Arizona ranch, 
When she re-visits Blind Man’s Pocket, 
a deep valley in the mountains, she is 
inspired to fight against her fears, and 
when she finds the wild mare, Dark 
Sunshine, in the Pocket, Blythe makes 
a resolution to train the horse. In the 
long and painful process, she helps her 
self and wins a scholarship. 


Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


THE GOLDEN 


BOOKS 

FOR BOYS! RAIL by Margery 
AND GIRLS~ Evernden (Random 
8 to 12 House, $2.50) is in the 


tradition of the great 
writing about the American Southwest 
done in our century. To be sure, it is 
plotted and planned for youngsters. But 
in its description of the land and in its 
characterization of the people who set- 
tled that land, it reminds one, if only 
briefly, of Willa Cather, Paul Horgan, 
Agnes Repplier. 

Young Ramon Morales is a member 
of the Spanish expedition which founds 
the city of San Francisco in 1776. The 
founding takes place only after a hard 


and dangerous journey. On the way, J 


Ramon has more than his share of a¢- 
ventures, and conducts himself like a 
hero through all of them. 

The story is fast and trim, and the 
writing is both restrained and exciting. 
Catholic atmosphere is an integral part 
of the whole. 

PEANUTS FOR BILLY BEN is the 
first in Lois Lenski’s new series of te 
gional stories for readers 7 to 9 (Lippi- 
cott, $2.00). The series is titled “Roun 
about America.” This first book de 
scribes the work, play, worries and suc 
cesses of a farm family in the peanut 
growing section of Virginia. Young Billy 
Ben is the hero in that he is the young 
est boy, the possessor of a “lame leg” and 
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ihe victim of a serious accident. 

Peanuts for Billy Ben is not as good 
ss the best Lois Lenski. The story is too 
pisodic to be absorbing, and the book 
o brief to permit real character devel- 
wment. But the story has warmth, in- 
wrest of fact and the sympathetic feel- 
ing for America that is always vibrant in 
Miss Lenski’s writing. 

ADVENTURES AT FRIENDLY 
FARM by R. W. How (CCoward-Mc- 
ann, $2.50) is involved with horses, 
ypsies and the combustible combination 
of the two. There is over-much horsetalk 
to hinder the story, and a certain un- 
fortunate repetition in the adventures. 
The ethics of horse-thievery are lightly 
dismissed, but revived righteously by a 
ninor adult character at the end of the 
tory. The writing is good and the atmo- 
phere authentic and interesting. Young- 
sers who like horse stories will like this, 
but, for permanent values, you could di- 
rect them to something better. The 
bok, incidentally, may be too involved 
for some 8-to-11 year olds for whom the 
publishers suggest it. 

In THE TUGBOAT MYSTERY by 
Mary Adrian (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) 
there is as dull and disappointing a mys- 
ery situation as could be contrived for 
lifeless people. Nine-year-old Tom sets 
out to discover who cut the wire to cause 
the disastrous short circuit on the tug- 
boat Bessie. The villain is a waterfront 
at (literally, an animal), the suspect is 
ally just a lonesome and confused 
man, and the whole is a waste of an 
imaginative child’s reading time. 

WILLIE WITHOUT (by Margaret 
Moore, Coward-McCann, $2.25) is a 
worm without ambition, who is devoted 


, BB wohis hat. How he loses it and how he 


gets a new one is the storyline of this 
tle. It has innumerable pretentions to 
wit, wisdom, and loveableness, and fails 
in all of them. The vocabulary and 
phrasing are too advanced for young 
readers, 

Mary Lourse Hector 


On his first birthday 
no one gave Obash, the 
baby Hippo, so much 
as a nod, much less a 
party, so he ran away 
ftom the zoo. He had not gone far when 
he met the Frizzlewit family who know 
What to do about things like this. 
BIRTHDAY OF OBASH by Audrey 
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Chalmers (Viking, $2.00) is a nonsense 
story all the way, but it has a dreamy 
happy ending for the Frizzlewits who 
are a delight, all of them—father, moth- 
er, first son, twins and triplets. 

I would like to beat a drum all day 
for THE BEAR AND THE BEAVER 
by Charles Frankel (William Sloane, 
$1.75) but it all comes down to this: a 
very funny story about a bear and a 
beaver who swap places with each other. 
Read it yourself and see. 


JERRY’S TREASURE HUNT by 
Enid Johnson (Messner, $1.50) has its 
hunt take place in the city dump. It 
may not seem a likely place to find a 
treasure but Jerry has a sort of mission 
to accomplish the day he follows the 
route of the garbage trucks out to the 
dump. He brings home the treasure, too. 
This is one of the fine series of “Ever- 
day Adventure” stories with an educa- 
tional motive. All the fascination of the 
rattling cans and rumbling trucks are in 
this story plus other attractive (to chil- 
dren ) features. 

Another story in an attractive setting 
for boys is COUNTRY GARAGE by 
Jerrold Beim (Morrow, $2.00). The 
hero, Seth, is privileged to spend much 
time at his uncle’s gasoline station and 
is even permitted to lend a helping hand 
here and there. It’s a good book, but 
somewhat expensive for what there is 
of it. 

WHAT DOG IS IT? by Anna Pisto- 
rius (Wilcox & Follett, $1.50) is well 
worth its price. It contains beautiful pic- 
tures of more than 40 breeds of dogs. A 
brief but interesting and informative 
study describes each dog. Everything 
about the book is good: jacket, binding, 
printing and excellent color drawings 
against natural backgrounds. 


YALLER-EYE by Thelma Harring- 
ton Belle (Viking, $2.00) is a story of a 
boy and his cat in the Carolina moun- 
tain country. Randy’s dad could see no 
sense in keeping Yaller-Eye after the cat 
became crippled but, with the help of 
Miss Kenmore the teacher and other 
sympathetic people, the situation is set- 
tled happily for everybody. 

SUMMER IS FUN by Lavinia R. 
Davis (Doubleday, $2.50) is concerned 
with twin brothers and their vacation 
days on a farm. It has a slight plot, but 
rather appealing characters; the price 
seems unwarranted. 

Peccy Wink 





FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 








by Catuarine GALLAGHER 


CHRISTIAN HOME : 

Mrs. V.S. of Columbus, Ohio, asks 
for a list of books on the subject of the 
Christian home for use in her study 


club. 


A fairly complete list, covering many 
phases of this subject, will be sent free 
to anyone requesting it. Some outstand- 
ing titles on the subject are Cana Is For- 
ever by Doyle ($3.00), Life Together 
by Hope ($2.50), Marriage Guidance 
by Healy ($3.00), Three to Get Mar- 
ried by Sheen ($3.00), Marriage and 
the Family by Schmiedeler ($2.60), 
The Art of Happy Marriage by Magner 
($2.75) and God in Our House by 
Breig ($2.50). 


PRIESTS 

Dr. M.B.C. of Denver, Col., wants 
the titles of some worthwhile books on 
the priesthood, particularly those that 
deal with the priest and his work, either 
in fiction or non-fiction. 


Among recently published books on 
this subject are The People’s Priest by 
John C. Heenan ($2.75), Gates of Dan- 
nemora by Jokn L. Bonn, S.J. ($3.00), 
Inuk by Roger Bulliard ($3.50), Every- 
body Calls Me Father by Father X 
($2.25), Vessel of Clay by Leo Trese 
($2.00), Autobiography of a Hunted 
Priest translated by John Gerard, S.]. 
($3.50), Roman Collar by E. Robert 
Moore, Yankee Priest by Edward F. 
Murphy, Bishop Sheil and the C.Y.O. 
($3.50), Father Paul of Graymoor by 
David Gannon, S.A. ($4.00) and The 
Devil in the Desert by Paul Horgan 
($1.50). 


RACIAL MINORITIES 

Miss J.H.B. of Charleston, S.C., asks 
if there is a book on the problems of 
racial minorities written by a Catholic 
Negro. 

While there is no such book that we 
know of, two autobiographies written by 
Negro converts to Catholicism touch on 
the subject in part: Dark Symphony, by 
Elizabeth Laura Adams ($2.50) and 
Color Ebony by Helen C. Day ($2.25). 
Both add considerably to the growing 
literature about race relations in the U.S. 
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THE PAPER PRIEST 
(Continued on page 312) 


out a danger. That danger is, if we may 
express it another way, exposing a sa- 
cred vessel—the priest—to profanation at 
impious hands. 


Another aspect of the danger, one 
that brings us to the literary heart of 
what we are trying to say, is the exqui- 
site difficulty of first comprehending and 
then expressing what happens to a man 
when he receives the indelible mark of 
Holy Orders. This is the thing that 
would have to be set alongside any ac- 
count of the more superficial workings 
of a priest’s mind and heart before we 
would have the true literary portrait of 
a priest. And no one but the true artist 
can manage such a miracle of percep- 
tion and portrayal. 


Neither of the two books mentioned 
attempted this. That is one of the qual- 
ities that made them good books. They 
were conceived within certain limita- 
tions and remained inside them. No one 
has any right to find fault with them 
for not doing something they did not 
profess to do. But the greater thing still 
remains undone. We still want a lit- 
erary genius of our own day to conceive 
within himself, and set forth for us in 
the illuminating permanence of art, the 
picture of an ordinary man walking 
through the darkness of everyman’s or- 
dinary life, his soul wrapped up in the 
extraordinary privilege of priesthood. 
That is one of the great challenges that 
offers itself to the Catholic writer. 


We have seen the challenge taken up 
by Graham Greene in The Power and 
the Glory and by George Bernanos in 
The Diary of a Country Priest. Each in 
his way succeeded, Bernanos perhaps 
more than Greene. But each did so nega- 
tively, by letting the power and the 
glory of the priesthood shine through 
the frailty of the man. Neither touched 
the positive spiritual brilliance of the 
priesthood as do certain passages in Dos- 
toevski’s The Brothers Karamazov. That 
is what remains to be done. It may never 
be done. Perhaps the negative way is 
the only way, and it is only in terms of 
the darkness he knows within himself 
that man can give expression to the light 
he sees without. But the light is there 
and it must be given its proper value 
before the object it falls upon, the ob- 
ject it surrounds, the object it illumines 
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from within, can be truly portrayed. 

And you can’t portray a priest if you 
don’t show his priesthood in due rela- 
tion to his manhood. 

As this is true of the artist, so it is 
true for each one of us on our own level. 
We of the laity in particular must be 
prepared, in gratitude to God and to our 
priests, to close our ranks around the 
priesthood. While awaiting the novelist 
who will do us the service of finding 
words to say about the priest that which 
has “oft been thought but ne’r so well 
exprest,” our generation will no doubt 
continue to read and write about the 
priest as. a man. That will be a good 
thing as long as we do not forget our 
reverence and our awe of the priest- 
hood, as long as we balance our aware- 
ness of the humanness of the man with 
an equal awareness of the superhuman 
power and glory of the priesthood. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 319) 


I will refrain from commenting on the 
quality of the “creative works” so hon- 
ored, for after all such criticism is beside 
the point I am trying to make. I must 
say, however, that Quo Vadis is the most 
boring spectacle that I .have walked out 
on in many a year (better described by 
the London Tablet as “two-and-three- 
quarter hours of monumental tedium”), 
a movie which completely misses the 
spirit of the book and an attempt to mix 
sex and religion in a manner that | 
found offensive. In presenting the award 
Father Keller emphasized, “the fact that 
Quo Vadis is already such an outstand- 
ing boxoffice success is an indication that 
the public sees in this presentation some- 
thing far more than a lavish, extravagant 
spectacle,” a statement which seems to 
me to qualify Father Keller for an award 
himself, an award for the nonsequitur 





INDEX TO VOL. X 
The June issue (No. 9, Vol. X) 


of Books on Trial will contain, in 
addition to regular reviews and 
features, an index of books re- 
viewed in Volume X. Because of 
our recent change in publishing 
schedule, Volume X will contain 
nine issues, instead of the custom- 
ary eight issues. 

















of the year. I had read that an MGy 
official believes his company has “per. 
formed an act of faith” in producing 
Quo Vadis. For a moment I was stunned 
then I read on “. . . an act of faith ‘. 
the future of the industry to make this 
most costly of all films at this critical 
hour under the threat of television.” 

According to the last Christopher 
News Notes, 8,000 people contributed 
their dimes and dollars to make these 
awards possible. And to what purpose) 
Will young writers be encouraged? Will 
struggling writers be given their chance 
to produce something really worthwhile, 
to overcome the economic obstacles 
which hinder them using their talents) 
Have new writers been discovered and 
given a salutary push upwards? Again 
the answer is no! 

I hope that Father Keller will recon- 
sider his decision. The contest which 
he started out with was full of com 
plications and troubles, much more dif 
ficult to run than the present one. It 
would undoubtedly receive less publicity 
and I fear that there will be no nation- 
wide broadcast from Hollywood such as 
climaxed the present contest. But that's 
all right, too, for as Father Keller says, 
“The Christopher will often work quiet- @\b. 
ly, even silently, as leaven works in 
dough. .. .” 












LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 330) 


nounced under this title for early pub 
lication in the U.S.A. is being so thor- 
oughly revised that the translation is u~ 
recognizable. If not all that can be done 
is to apologize that such a publication 
should have originated over here. 

To the list of periodical literature | 
have mentioned from time to time in 
these columns should be added The Fur 
row (to be had from St. Patrick's Col 
lege, Maynooth, Eire). It is a monthly 
dealing with the apostolate. I hope in 
the near future to give it an extended 
mention. Now in its second year of pub 
lication it is a lively and outspoken te 
view which demonstrates once again the 
immense missionary resources which 
Irish Catholicism has to offer the Eng 
lish-speaking world. Its interests are by 
no means entirely confined to Ireland 
and Irish conditions and the fact that it 
is edited from the famous Maynooth 
seminary is another way of saying that 
it is well informed and up-to-date. 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


Ruvotk ALLERs is Professor of Philosophy 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 
sf the author of several books on psychology. 


gsteR Mary Aucustina, B.V.M., is a 
gmber of the History Department of Mun- 
tein College, Chicago, Ill. 


Joun LeonarD Caxxuanan, O.P., is Editor 
{the Dominican quarterly Cross and Crown. 






RopERtT L. CAMPBELL is a former govern- 
wat oficial who lives in Phoenix, Arizona. 







Rev. Francis X. CanFiExp is Librarian at 
ered Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 


GeorcE A. Crvasco is a member of the 
fnglish Department of Gannon College, Erie, 
bh. 
Mary L. Dunn is a book reviewer and lec- 
wer who lives in Norwood, Mass. 


'SsteR Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., is Asso- 
ate Professor of English at Mount Mary Col- 
«ge, Milwaukee, Wis. 












EuzaBETH Hiceuns is an editor at the Loy- 
ii University Press, Chicago, III. 





BeryL Hoskin is Reference Librarian at 
te University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
(alif. 

Ricuarp J. Houx is Acting Chairman of 


he Department of Geography, DePaul Uni- 
wsity, Chicago, Ill. 






Harry B. Kies is Assistant Director of the 
stitute of Social Order and a member of the 
eulty of Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Paut Kinrery is Professor of History at 
lwola University, Chicago, III. 







ELLEN D. KisTLer is a member of the staff 
ifthe South Bend, Indiana, Public Library. 


BrorHER Wixtxi1aAm Mane, C.S.C., is Su- 
revisor of Schools of the Brothers of Holy 
(toss, 






JosspH F. Menez is an Instructor in the 
hpartment of Political Science, Loyola Uni- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. 

Tuomas P. Nett is author of Makers of 
it Modern Mind and They Lived the Faith, 
amd is a member of the faculty of St. Louis 
lhiversity, St. Louis, Mo. 


DesmonpD LONERGAN is a free-lance writer 
tho lives in Quebec. 

Joun Patrick O’ConNneELL is a writer and 
itor who lives in Chicago. 

Perer A. Rescn, S.M., is the author of 
my Marian books and is Provincial Superior 
tthe Society of Mary, Province of St. Louis. 
Josep Rousix, S.J., is Chairman of the 

ttment of History, Loyola University, 
(hicago, II. 
Lots Stape is a journalist who lives in Du- 
que, Iowa. 















Bess: Tarr is a Registered Nurse and 
wther who is active in Cana work in De- 
tit, Mich. 

Henry WittMerine, S.J., is Professor of 
‘ew Testament Exegesis and Biblical Archae 
“gy of St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 
BOOK CHART 


Suitable for High 
School Libraries 


Suitable for 
Parish Libraries 


Unobjectionable 


Unobjectionable 
for Adults 


Objectionable 
in Part 


Not 
Recommended 





THE BIDOU INHERITANCE—DeBorn 





BIRD OF PARADISE—Leverson 





CAESAR—Walter 





CASE AGAINST PSYCHOANALYSIS—Salter 





CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD TODAY— 
Graham 





CHARLIE DELL—Wayne 





THE DESERT YEAR—Krutch 





THE DOCTORS JACOBI—Truax 





DUVEEN—Behrman 





ELIZABETH THE QUEEN—Crawford 





THE ENEMY WITHIN—DeJaegher & Kuhn 





THE FORGOTTEN ONE—Hall 





FULL OF LIFE—Fante 





THE GREEN MADONNA—L’Ami 





THE HEALING WOODS—Reben 





HOW TO GET RICH IN WASHINGTON—Bolles 





HOW TO KEEP OUR LIBERTY—Moley 





LL BE SEEING YOU—Barry 





THE INHUMAN LAND—Czapski 





IN MY OPINION—Prescott 





IS ANYBODY LISTENING—Whyte 





JULIA GWYNN—Marshall 





KEEP YOUR HEAD UP, MR. PUTNAM—Putnam 





LAST VOYAGE—Davison 





LETTERS OF PRIVATE WHEELER—Hart (ed) 





LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL—Bedoyere 





MISSING—Hostovesky 





MR. PRESIDENT—Hillman 





THE NEED FOR ROOTS—Weil 





998—Hyams 





THE POWER OF FAITH—Binstock 





PLEASED TO MEET YOU—Kennedy 





RISE OF MODERN COMMUNISM—Salvadori 





ROTTING HILL—Lewis 





SECOND HONEYMOON—Musselman 





SO LONG TO LEARN—Masefield 





SALOME, PRINCESS OF GALILEE—Denker 





SON OF ADAM WYNGATE—O’Hara 





SOUTHWEST—Allen 





SPQR—Bonner 





THE STUMBLING BLOCK—Mauriac 





THE TENTMAKER—Berstl 





THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR TOWN—Hicks 





THE UNFULFILLED—Hardy 





VOICE OF THE IRISH—Kelly 





THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY—Mauriac 








WILKIE COLLINS—Robinson 








WORLD'S FIRST LOVE—Sheen 





























GIFTS FOR JUNE BRIDES 


FOR INSPIRATION 


. Christ in the Home by Raoul Plus, S.J. 


A Cana Conference between the covers of a book. 
Meditations on every aspect of married life to help 
couples understand their vocation and to develop spir- 
ituality. 


. Praying While You Work by Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B. 

For busy wives, a book subtitled, “Devotions for the 
Use of Martha rather than of Mary,” in which Dom 


van Zeller shows concretely how to pray while doing 
housework. $2. 


. The Holy Bible translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


The ideal gift to any couple. New, modern translation 
in a beautifully bound, boxed, three volume edition. 


$15.00 
. God in Our House by Joseph A. Brieg 


Short, conversational essays on the Gospels and family 
life. There is a reading for every Sunday of the year 
exploring the Gospel with Joe and Mary Brieg and 
their five children. $2.50 


. Jesus Christ: His Life, Teachings, Work by Ferdi- 
nand Prat, S.J. 


The most recent complete life of Christ written by a 
French Jesuit. Two volume boxed edition. $12.00 


. Three to Get Married by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Inspiring and penetrating book on true Christian mar- 
riage—its duties and rewards—in Bishop Sheen’s own 
fascinating style. $3.00 


. In Our Image by Harte and Rowe 


The Old Testament rewritten in modern idiom and il- 
lustrated with full color paintings of Biblical charac- 
ters by Guy Rowe. $10.00 


. The Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life by a Car- 
thusian of Miraflores 


Happiness in the home is a goal to be worked for. The 
methods of reaching the goal are the subject of this 
unusual book which is a blending of religion and psy- 
chology. $3.50 


FOR REFERENCE 


. Our Family Book of Life 

A record book for all the important events in the fam- 
ily—births, first communions, confirmations, weddings, 
ordinations, deaths. Printed in three colors with a short 
explanation of each sacrament and liturgical ee 


. The Externals of the Catholic Church by Msgr. John 
O’Sullivan 


Every Catholic home needs this book as a ready refer- 
ence to answer the hundred-and-one questions that 
come up about the practices and customs of the Church 
Mass rubrics, sacramentals, hierarchical government, 
and many other topics. $4 


. The Catholic Dictionary edited by Donald Attwater 


Indispensible reference book of Catholic terms and per- 
sonalities compiled by an outstanding liturgy a 


. American College Dictionary 


Clear type and good format make this a practical and 
serviceable desk dictionary. 


Regular, $5.00; thumb-indexed, $6.00 








. The National Catholic Almanac, 1952 


Complete almanac for all Catholic data. General infor. 
mation about government, health, first aid, and other” 
topics is also included. $2.50 


FOR BETTER HOMEMAKING 


. Better Homes and Gardens Handyman’s Book 


How-to-do-it for the home handyman. A practical way 
to keep house and furniture in good condition with g 
minimum of expense. Ring-bound, $3.95 — 


. Better Homes and Gardens Garden Book 


A year-round guide for home gardening both indoors 
and outdoors. Everything the average gardener needs 
to know about trees, vines, shrubs, lawns, flowers, soi 
vegetables, fruit, pests, tools, etc. Ring- bound, $3.95 


Every bride needs a cookbook: she'd like to have an 
all-purpose one and another for special days. 


16. Betty Crocker’s Picture Cookbook 


2,161 recipes and important data for the girl who’s new 
to the kitchen. 


Regular binding, $3.50; ring-bound, $4.75 


. Better Homes and Gardens Cookbook 


Revised edition of a perennial favorite. 
Spiral binding, $2.95 


. Feast Day Cookbook by Katherine Burton and Hel 


mut Ripperger 

Recipes for the special and traditional feast day dishes 
of many lands with descriptions of the origins of the 
customs and their symbolism. $3.00 


. Cookbook for Fridays and Lent by Irma Rhode 


Meatless days are no problem with these recipes for 
fish, egg, and vegetable dishes. The salad and aspit 
recipes are welcome for planning summertime meal. 


. Cooking for Christ by Florence Berger 


The liturgical year can be followed even in food will) 
this cookbook. The commentaries are fascinating re 
ing while the cake is baking. $ 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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